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FORKWORD 

/ 

'Ihis report was prepared as an Integral coniponent of the f aculty/etaf f 
development program conducted at Salem ComrDunlty College in coc^eratlon with 
the faculty^ staff and sarvlces of Glasiboro State College. The report 
represents a recording of the substance of those preoentations and activities 
apeclfiGally prepared for The jTOlor Comnmnlty aonege graduate eoiirse that 
was offered on the oattipuB of Salem Commuiiity College. 

The contributors prepared their papers Md preBentationa iioiultaneously 
while under contract to Glaasboro State College through funding resulting 
from a coaperatiye agreement with Salem Conmunity College # 

This report has been prepared for diitributlon to the faculty and 
staff of Salem Community College in an effort to promote their continuouE 
professional development* 

Ihe editor vlshas to acknowledge the airport and co^eration of the 
faculty of the Department of Educational Adminlitratlon of Glasaboro State 
Collegei The contributio:i:i and work of Mrs* Babi Ca^aen^ Barbara mibault^ 
and Nancy Smith are greatly appreciated. 



R.R.S* 
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PRHlf^ACE 



The growth of the comflmlty college movement in New Jersey has been 
phenomenal since the pasiagt of the enablliig legislatiori of 1^2, Salem 
Comnrunity College iff the newest member of the syitem of public two-year 
colleges of New Jersey* Balem Community College had previcmsljr been a 
post--BeoQndary vocational technlaal institution* 

The vlaion and import of President Herbert Donaghay and DeM William Mark 
in the development of the program must be aKplauded* ^e planning proeess 
inv^olved members of the faculty and administration of both Salem Community 
College and Glaasboro State College* Gradtiate conraei mTB offered to the 
faculty and staff of Salem CoEEwsunlty Collage on berth eaiDpuses, iSiose coursaa 
offered on the Salem carpus were specifically designed to meet the needs of 
their faculty aa a groupi while participation In aouries on the Olasaboro 
campua enabled particlpanti to puriue individual professional goals* Preferred 
acheduling arramgementi were made amllable to participating faculty mambera. 

The program activities focused on a broad spectrum of topics directly 
related to the community college concept while also dealing apeciflcally 
with topics directly related to the improvement of inatruct ional Bn& curriculwi 
davelopmenit skills. 

Dr. Richard R, Smith 
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BIRTH TO ADOLESCENGE 



The two-jrear college has frequently been cited as the faBtest 
growing segment of hlghey educatigru This institution has attempted 
to provide for the needs of the people. As a result. It has been 
referred to as "dsmocracy^s collegeij'^ and *^the people's college|" it 
has been viewed as that institution which haa provided the opportunity 
for manjr people to move lapward. in terms of educational and oocupa-* 
tional levels^ 

There are analysts of the cOTmunlty and junior collegea of 
Ainerlaa who tend to forget that, although jnajor growth has oc« 
curred in recent years ^ the histoiTr of two*-year collegts dates 
back nearly 75 years. There are a few traditions. More than 
50 years agO| Leonard V, Koos, one of the early pundits of jun- 
ior college education, was referring to '*the Junior oollege 
movement", (18: 258) 

JaiTieB Thornton has viewed the contemporary coiranuMty college 
as developing in three atageai 

The first and longest lagted from 1850 to 1920* Durine that 
period the idea and the acceptable practice of the junior college | 
a separate institution offering the first two years of baccalaui'* 
eate curriculujns, were aohiaved* Next, the coneepta of terminal 
and semlprofesBional education in the Junior college, which had 
been daacribed earlier, gained widespread currency with the founda* 
tion of the American Association of Junior Oolleges in 1920, By 
the end of World War II in IPlS, this idea was an eatibliahad part 
of the junior college concept. The changes in poet-high-school 
education brought by the war emphasised a third element of re- 
sponsibility, service to the adults of the conmiunity, and so the 
pariod after l9hS has seen the development of the operative defi* 
nition of the conminlty junior college . Finally, the rapid 
growth in college enrollments during the I960' a seems to emphaalB© 
once more the transfer funetion of the junior college, and to 
bring increasing recognition of its importance as a part of the 
system of higher education* (3flsU6) 

The two* year college as know it today has been affected 

by many variables, Establisheri institutions from both the public 

and private sectors viewed the two year, college as either a desirable 
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extension of their services, or ns an institution to be amputated from 
their existing stnicture* The motivations for these perceptioni were 
varledi philosophical ^ psychological, and financial considerations 
were freouently expressed by leaders who represented existinB acade- 
mies, universitiea, and public school systems • 

THRITSTS FROH ABOVE AND BELCW 

The private Junior college was the first type of two year 
college to be foundad in the United States » This private institution 
has bean raeopnized as having provided the foundation upon which the 
two year college of today waa built. Its greatest impact was felt 
after 1900, In factj Hillway referred to the period of 1850 through 
1900 as the "Preparatory Period,*' Some have olaimfid that Monticello 
College, founded in lB33p waa the first private junior collage to 
exist in the United States. Others have attempted to billd the sajne 
case for Lasell Junior College in Masaachusetts* Leicester Junior 
College of Leieesteri Massachusetts , and lewis Institute of Illinois 
are readily found in the literature as being involved in that dispute 
which lias centered around the identification of the first real junior 
college. Hillway cited Decatur Baptist College in Texas, founded in 
189?, as one of the earliest junior collegas which remained in exis- 
tence* He also stated that "technically, the negro oollegea probably 
were the very first junior colleges operating in America'' (23i39). 
More than fifty private junior colleges were orpanlMd before the end 
of the nineteenth century | by 1900 only eight of thos institutions 
remained in operation- q 



The early private junior collsROg either replaced ©xistiriR 
acAdainies, or they extended the offerings of the acadfimiea as a 
result of many factori# The aeademies from which the private Junior 
collogQa evolved were generally cVnirch related^ and offered either 
olerifontary or flscondary eurriculuri or both* The acBdeinleB viOTed 
the junior collage route as a means by which they might i 

1. Broaden thalr curriculum 

2* Extend their ourriculum upward 

3* Keep studenta for a longer period of tinie for advanced 
religious training 

lit Obtain additional financial support 
Upgrada their prestige 

6* Becoine affiliated ^ith higher adiieation 

The private Junior college wai not only free to view the 
educational climta of the dayi but was slao free to react by 
devaloping a new institution to provide grades 13 and 111 for transfer 
purposes (2ht6^7)* 

As early as iflSU the University of Deorgia attampted to 
abolish its first two years of study. The University felt that the 
students were frequantly too lirOTature to achieve ^ and pointed to the 
attrition rate as an indicator of that problem* This goal of "amputa* 
tion*^ of the lower division from the upper divir4on was never realized. 
The University closed as a result of the Civil War, and never rasumed 
activity toward that goal after reopeninR in 1866* In 1892 the 
University of naUfornla reorganiEed its structure and establiahed a 
"junior aertlflaate'^ for admission to the upper division. 

The tmiverslties of Michigan and Stanford also conaldered 
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th« dropplnR of the first two years from tholr programs ♦ Their 
leaders expreased the opinion that thei first two years of coXleRe 
study should be connidered within the realm of responaibllity of the 
public secondary BChoolSt This uonnlderfition wao eventually ahandnnad 
by both inatitntionf! as a romilt of a lack of falhh In the ability of 
existinFt secondfiry schools to aerve a lower division function on the 
Dart of MichiRani and as a result of financial considerations aa 
Bxpreasftd by Stanford, 

Many of the university leaders of that day were aither producta 
of^ or directly affected by the German iyatem of seoondary education. 
In that system, students would enter the unlveraity directly from the 
"Qymnasium*' or the fourteenth grade, Folwall of Minnesota, White 
of Cornell^ .and Tappan at Miehlgan were proponants of the establiah- 
in©nt of a similar system in the United States, The President of the 
University of Calif orniai Alexia F, Lange, expressed the need for the 
public schools to extend their offerings beyond tha 12th grade. 

Both Charles Eltot of Harvard and William Rainey Harper of 
Chicago were in favor of altering the time requirenents of the public 
schools and the universityp Eliot wanted to shorten the tljne required 
for the completion of under^^rariuate studies to three years. Harper 
suptgested that public secondary educational systems Include the 
elRhth grade and the first two years of college, Andrew Dra paf of 
TllinolSi Rictmrd Jesis of Missouri, and David w^tarr Jordan of 
Stanford also devoted their time and energies to varloua aspects of 
the problem. Some leaders have viewed the university as the major 
initiator of the junior college concept. Fields has atatedi 
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Thus In thfi ©arly beginninf^s of the Junior colle(;e tho major 
impetiia was from the univeniitjN Thn importance of this Influence 
is perhaps be.^t Burmned up thus! the greatest Rrakrth of thfi Junior 
college took pine© in thoan states where thn leadership of the 
univafgity was favorable ahH dynamic, (lliil?) 

An oxaitiplf! nf such Inndftrship Homonntrated by William 

Rainey Harper, ftrBslclQnt of the Univaraity of Chicago^ Preoideiit 

Harper wanted to dlfferontifite between the collegiate and univeriity 

levels. In 1892 hn separated the University of Chicago into the 

"Academic ColleRe** and the "Itniversity College"* Thege titles were 

changed to '^iunior college" and "senior college" four years later* He 

acconpliBhed much for the cause of the Junior college* Ifa waa Instru* 

mental in the foundino of Lewis Institute in Chicago In 1896^ and 

Bradley Polytachnic InBtitute in Peoria in 1897. He was alao a prijne 

mover in the aatablishment of Joliet Junior Oollege In 1901 under the 

sponaorship of the Joliat Board of Edusationa ThiB was aecompltahed 

by the adding of college courses to the secondary prograin* rhis was 

initially viewed as an extension of seeondary edueatlon within the 

public sector, Joliet Junior College is generally conelderedl to be 

the oldest publlcally supported two year Institution which still exists 

Joliet Junior Gollepe represents the beglnnini; of the two year college 

movement within the public sector* The natural extension of the two 

year college within the public sector was the development of state 

ays terns of two year colleges i 

With the American concept. that public education is a function 
of the state, it is not aurprislng that public two-year colleges 
have develo^d in different ways and in different degreaff in the 
various states. (29il3) 
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STATE MOVEhEOTS 

Tht re^lav of %fm development of the ptiblie two year eDllegt 

indlaataa a great degree of vmriancd among the states* Som states 

cQimlttad their Msotu-cas to the movemint long before athsrs. Dlffer- 

eMSS unong etates were also evldenoed in tems of the strueti^s whlah 

were provldsd. The P©nrisylvanls COTinunity CQllegei are supervised by 

the State Soard of Education which Is respensltle for all of hliher 

©diicatlon In that state. A plan for the development of ooiimmnitjr 

colleges has be^n developed and struot\ufed aroiind servlee-area bounda* 

rles. The development of OOTimintty oollegea in Penn^lvanla was 

soinevhat hindered hf the exlatenoe of braneh aain^uses In some aomni« 

ni ties ft Hawaii placed their two year oolleies under the ^ard of 

Regents of the University of Hawaii, Tha State of Minnesota ohose a 

state-level hoard of control. New Jersey oormunity eolleges eaoh have 

a local board of trustees whloh are appointed by the freeholders of 

the county in whieh the aollega exists t In Mew Jersey the State Board 

of Higher Eduoation is reaponsible for all of the two year colleges} 

therefore I the local boards look to that state body for reiulatlon and 

guldanee. The two year oolleges of Illinois are supervised by the 

nilnols Junior Oollege Board. The Florida State Junior College Board 

ooordlnates a systein of junior collegaa whloh exist within apeolfie 

districts governed by local boards of ti^stees» 

There is recognition in all states that there is need for 
post-high sohool education* Historloal developments in sots 
states tave either ^eventedi ourtalledj or deli^d the establish** 
went of OOTmunity Junior oollegest Active opposition on the part 
of esEisting oolleges, espeetally their presidents, has delayed 
Junior oollege development. The failure of state legislatures to 
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mppropriiitt fundg.-*8^©n though enabling Itglslation was passed— 
pf^^anted Implamantatien of existlr^ laws. In a tw states 
iMtltutlonal Jealousy md empire-biiildlng has li^bited growth 
of eoiTOunlty oolleges. (U0i?77-278) 

The American year college^ for the most part| de7elop©d 
as a segment of the public sehool sygtem. It was gupported and directly 
affeeted by that systen. The ea?ly public junior colleges were exten- 
sions of aecondaiy ed^aation. Not only were the eurricular offerings 
closely coordimted with their sponsor high schools | but they also 
sharad both human and p^eical resoiurceSt 

In 1907 legislation was passed in the State of California %rtiich 
permitted looal school districts to offer college level coiirses within 
their bofundaries » Fresno Junior CDlltge was then founded in 1910. 
Further legislation was approved in 1921 which a-uthorized local school 
districts to establish Jiinior eolleges. 

In 1931 Illinois passed enabling leglalation which provided a 
legal basis for the establiahment of Junior colleges within public 
school systems. These Junior colleges wsre typically housed In a 
high school buildinpi or In new buildings ereoted on a high school 
campus. In 195? the General Assembly passed a bill which encouraged 
the egtabliahment of separate Junior college districts with local boards 
which had t«lng authority . (ISigB-??). 

Eleven publte Junior colleges existed in Minnesota in 1963. 
These oolleRea had a histoiT^ of local eontral and support. Eochester 
tlunlor College had been in operation since 1915. These colleges had 
been finaneed entirely by the local aeh^l districts In which they 
were located until the legislatiire authorised state aid for operation 
in 1957 (22tlAO-»J4l). The Kansas Junior oelleg© movement was established 
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in 1917 when the first ©nabling act wag passed by the legialatur© 
(21ii8-?0). 

Ntw Jersey, through the Comnty College Act of 1962, opeTOd 
its first public ecmnty colleges In 1966t New Jeriey was slaw in 
starting p tout it moved rapidly to the point that fifteen public two 
yeir colleges were in operation in Stpttnber of 1971* These collegia 
serve estatllshed boundary areas, and ha^e been under the supervision 
of the State Board of Higher Eduaation. 

Five public contfTunlty colleges existed in Morth Carolina 
during the 1962-63 academic year. North Carolina had been faced with 
a unique problem • The consnunlty colleges were within the jwisdictlen 
of the State Board of Higher Education, while the industrial education 
oenters wtre under the control of the Stete Board of Education* Both 
of these were public tax-supported Institutions, The State has since 
provided a stimcture whereby both types of institutions report to one 
state agency j the State Board of Education, 

The Coimunity College Act of Hawaii sstablished a state wide 
system of commurity colleges under the University of Hawaii Board of 
Regenti In 196k • Vften this act was passed four existing taehnioal 
schools were oonverted to coiranunity colleges (25i5*7)« 

Mo publicly supported cownunity Dolliges existed in South 
Dakota as late as 1971. The two privately st^ported junior colleges 
which enlsted enrolled a total of 3?8 students in Octoter of 1970, 

INTBRACTrON WITH THE ENVmONfTONT 

The extension of the years of free education tftfough the 
eatabllshiiient of local two-year eolleges has been the expression 
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of a nev eocial policy of the nation. Or perhaps I should say 
a further ohrnst of an old policy. For one could simplify t}w 
hiatoiy of ^erlnan public education in the last hundred years 
by noting the stepi in the movement to make unlvaraal the 
opportunitiei hitherto open only to the well-to-do. Wrst eaine 
the provision of eleniBnte]^ sohooling at public expense | then 
csnie the free high sohools and ef forts to providi instruction 
for a wide variety of talents (the widely comprehensive four- 
year high sGhool)j laetly, the growth of the equally cornprehensiirs 
public two-year college, the open-door college , as it '\as been 
sometliT^s called # 

James B» Confint (6iiv) 

The hiatoiy of higher education as a reaotor to the needs of 

the common man Is not impresiive when we viw the nature of the claaat- 

oal collrr^e or university* Attendance at an institution of higher 

education durii^ the early centuries of this nation was the privilege 

of the wealthy. Those institutions ware not viewed by the masiea as 

having a syirpathetic ear turned toward their needs and problems # 

The classical aollegeS| with their limited curriculumS| 
existed to toaneinit culture and class values to a privileged 
elite. Those institutions were neither willing nor able to 
respond to l^h century Industrial and social demands for 
broader curricula^ and choices of iubject matter including 
business, technical^ and agricultiural eourseSi (3l4*9-10) 

The varied componenti of our aoGiaty have continued to change 
ttooughout the histoid of the United States, As change has occwred 
man has been faced with the tasks of both identification and 'interpre- 
tation. Some of the crises of society have gained iwediate prominanae, 
while others have gradually moved into the apotllEht, Those variables 
which have created societal change have typically been both eubtle and 
coinplax, Oceupational trends, goverrafiental priorittea, population 
changes, technological advancements, arad economic factors have all had 
their isolated and combined impact on our society. Fuel is ttu*own on 
the fire when we realize that the interdependence of man has iMreased 
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as he hae attempted to maintain his identity within a society of 



Inoreasad si^i©. 

Man's reaction to the probltins he hae created with his vastly 
expanded Jcnowladge has bean to organiEe institutionB of increasing 
si^e and complexity tlvough which to ijnprovi his own and the 
groups rasponsea to challengei that cannot be mat individually* 
C7iUB) 

The story of the development of an institution is an acoount 
of the way needs aa identified by Bociaty have hBmn met* Educatorai 
government leaders^ and citigena have looked toward educational insti- 
tutlona for help in coping with social change. Ikvlghurst stated that 
that 

ftreaent state and itructure of the society is mirrored in its 
schools and reflected through the schools into the lives of Its 
children - At the eame time a eocitty which is undergoing Interflal 
change uses tducatlon as a means of facllitatlr^ these changes* 
(19sl20) 

When speaking of the educational implications of social change, 

Jtoclean and Dodaon stated thati 

Without rapidly increasing knowledge of the nature of the 
forces and of their iir^jact upon our people and our institutions j 
we can do no more than thrash and flounder in blind opportur^am 
with a eertainty of enormous wastage of human talenti and energiea 
and a threatening shadow of disaster. On the other hand^ with 
Icnowladga and insight into scientific | technological, political, 
econosilc^ sociali and humanistic trends, we my be able to use 
these very forces to give higher education new blood, bone, and 
sinew, and to chart the direction and speed of Its developnent 
in an expanding universe of Junior colleges , colleges j and uni- 
varsities, (27s3S) 

The commnlty college has been viewed as that segment of 

higher education which has accepted the responsibility of attempting 

to Improve the condition of man in our society. The worth of the indl*^ 

vidual was recognised as a deslrablt concept early in the histoid of 

our tuition. 
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The Ameriean policy shoiil4 be to give higher education to 
each individual somewhat in proportion to hiB nat^al abtlitjr 
and thus to provide higher cultural education for every occu* 
pation to the extent that the expenditure can be justified in 
terms of tYm needs of the connninity, both cultural and econondCt 
C3fli33) 

Medaker cited the belief that educational opportiinity beyond 
the high school was cm at the forces which promoted the developnent of 
the two year college. He identified two factora whlGh l^vs h^d a 
bearing en thm degree to which the taro year college has been eucceaa** 
ful in equalising educational opportunity* One factor whioh he cited 
is t^ American desirs to move tvm one social class to another* The 
second factor was viewed as the faith in higher education which has 
developed in the American paopla (29). 

The canmunity college provides an example of an inatitutlon 
which has atteinpted to offer educational opportunity to a heterogeneous 
p*oup which represents a cross section of the population* Educators are 
increasingly recognising that this nation cannot afford to waste Ite 
human resources. In reaction to these recognitions the public two year 
college has adopted a philosophy of equal educatloml opportunity for 
all and espoused an ideal of open admissions (3Ui9)# At a tljne when 
four year colleges and universities have btcOTe increasingly selective, 
the concept of equal opportunity for aU has become Increislngly 
sigrdf leant. 

In addition to the Idea that universal higher education is 
the right of any person who can profit frOTi It^ the ceromrdty 
college movement was also founded in the conviction that collegas 
erist to senre the society that supports them* (3UslO) 

The literature is filled with statements that the two year 
college net only assists people in raising their educational , occupa- 
tional, and economic levels j It also has atttR^ted to prawote the 
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d€Rocratie itardard. Those factors stem to be directly rt lated* It 
haB been el-aimed that not only is democracy related to the state of 
economia dsvelapment, but the levels of income and adueatiOT of ^ 
country ars related* It has been siiggested that the higher the 
educational level of a nation's population^ the bitter the ohaneta for 
a demoortoy to eiirv^ive. 

The private two-ytar college was ir^tially conearred with the 
transfer stiadent* The student of the eonteir^orary two-year college is 
representative of a wider age range. The reoognltion of the need for 
skill training has inotivated many gtudents to take advantage of the 
vocational technioal curric\ilum of the ooimunity GOllage, Rapid 
technological ahange has prompted mflny older students to return to an 
educational setting to upRrade exlating skills. Increased leiaur© 
time coupled with the extended lifep-span has prompted many of our 
nature cltiziens to view the two-year CQllege as the local ctnter for 
avocational and cultural activity* All of the previously mentioned 
social forceB have combined to exert a pressure on the two-year college 
to be multl-pfunctional. 

FmJICIAL EXIOENOm^ Am FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

During the first half of the l^h century the two types of 
collegeB and universities ^ publicly Dontrolled and privately 
oontrolladi developed side by side* Both were greatly influenced 
^ the ^ropean universities of which their leading professors 
were products* But these European universities were organised to 
serve a society not predominantly democratic. University educa- 
tion was for the leisure classegj the goverrynent leaders jp and 
members of the profeaalons. 

The American Institutions ^ funetlonlng in somewhat the same 
fashion, maintained chiefly the classical and profeisional curricula. 
They made only slight adaptations to the needs of a pioneer people, 
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A study of such fleldi as agricuiture and the mechanic arts was 
beneath their academic dignity, (5tl) 

The Morrill Land Grant Act was paased in 1862, This legislatiofi 

attempted to offsr a practical initructiorml prograni to the industrial 

classes. This repreaented a protest against the domiriance of the 

classic G in higher education. The Land Rrant Act was the first response 

of the federal govarmnent through higher edtiaatlon to the ntedi of the 

people* It lid to the development of pro^ami of atudjr concerned with 

agricultiiral and mechanical arts. That Act of 1862 recognized that 

each individual should be provided with the opportunity to progress as 

far as his abilities could carry him, Ftdsral support was provided 

through the Income which was derived from those public lands which -were 

made available to the States, The agricultural needs of the people 

were again reiponded to when the Hatch Act of 1887 provided a system 

of experiFiental agricultural stations. The Second Morrill Act of 1890 

provided direct federal appropriations which suppleminted the incCTne 

from the public lands* 

The Morrill Act of 1862 and the early land^grant colleges had 
profound effects on Asnerican higher education that are particularly 
apparent in the contemporary coimtmnity college. The land^grant 
movement brought a new kind of education to the paople# It tbvo^ 
lutionlzed the curriculum of higher education through its emphasis 
on technologyi aKriculturej and applied sclenca. The very success 
of land^grant collegee during the past csnti^ has modified their 
roles and functions. Gradually they became universities^ and mAny 
are now natioMl and even international centers for research and 
for graduate and professional study. This transfomation has 
closely paralleled the emergence of coinprehensive coimminity colleges 
wU.ch, in turn, are accepting, reahaplng, and extending the service 
philosophy of the land-grant movement, X6t9) 

The "Great Depression" of the 1930 »s heightened the intensity 

of the basic needs of the population. As unemployment increasedj the 

ability of the inan on the street to provide for the needs of his family 
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deereaaed. The mental health of the nation ms eKtremely low ai people 
formed lines to obtain whatever cominodities vere available. The 
Mgnlt'ude of the waste of our nation 's humn and Induitrlal reiourcee 
was etaggaringt A new type of two year college enierged during that 
time in New Jersey* The recognition that the Federally Fimded Emergeney 
Junior College existed at that time hai not been widely publlGlEed. 
Both the life Bpan and geographic location of that Inatitutlcn was 
limited. When Franklin Roosevelt was inaug\irated In 1933 he took 
imediate action to l^rove the economic situation, Ttie Congreas passed 
the Qnergency Relief Act which appropriated $500jOOO,000 for the relief 
of the unemployed. Thm federal government tos to work in co^eration 
with the statea and fflunlcipalities. 

The Director of tha New Jersey aaergency Fellef Administration 
racelvsd a request to fund a junior college to be established in Union 
County* A study had been conducted locally which raeoMiended the 
establlihment of the two year institution | to be ^taffed by meiEployed 
teachars^ and attended by unenployed studants. Union County Jmlor 
Collega opened with 2^+3 student a on October 16 ^ 1933. During the 
next twelve months fi^ additional junior colleges were astabllshed by 
the New Jersey Relief Administratiori. ThmBm institutions were basically 
concerned 'sd.th the transfer fimction, 

The Work Projects Administration (WPA) was formed in 1935. 
The work prograins of the New Jersey KRA ware elthir discontinued or 
transferred to the New Jersey Division of the OTA. The National Youth 
Administration (NYA) was organized, and the Effiergency Junior Colleges 
filed for funds to the NYA, Fundi for mk project i were depleted by 
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October 31, 193$. The NYA was able to provide funding which was 

effeotlve ?iovember 1, 1935. However , all funds were diicontinutd for 

Junior eollega proRrmms by June 15| 1937. The Emergeney Junior Collagea 

wars either phased out| or they sought other alternatives to federal 

funding* They enjoyed some degree of s\iaGass| especially when we 

realise the diiadvantages under which they operated # The studants who 

had graduated were generally auccessful in their tranifer attempts j 

they enrolled in forty- two institutions located in eighteen different 

states and the District of Colwibia, These emergenQy junior colleges 

hart proved that oounty-baeed junior collegea were both feaaibla and 

desirable in New Jersey* The County College Act of New Jersey recognized 

the county structure as the desirable aervice boundary area in 1962 (26)» 

The educational benefits which were provided by the 0,1, Bill 

of Rights after World War IT provided quite a boost to the public two 

year collage movement. 

War has always been lainented as a scourge of society* Yet as 
a result of war, mankind has leaped ahead in teohnological ways 
that undoubtedly would have been painfully slow or impossible in 
periods of peace, Takej for example j the Servicemen Readjustment 
Act of 19UU| known to most as the 01 Bill of Rights, Up to the 
1970 at least, this was the greatest single flnanclai contrl* 
bution to education ever made by the federal goverranerit, tFn- 
questionably it did more to popularize higher education by opening 
doors hitherto blockid to most middle- and lower-class American 
citif.ans than any law of the land before or since. 

Most 01* s of WW-II vintage were high-pschool graduates with 
little fomial aducation beyond that point. Their return to civi- 
lian life by the tmm of thousands coupled with their desire "to 
go to college" had a crushing effect on higher education « • • • 
(26ilU) 

In 1965 when the Elemenyiry and Secondaiy and Higher Education 
Acts were passed^ the public community college received little notice 
by the federal government. The Higher Education Facilitiaa Act of 1963 
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authorized 22 percent of its faciliti^a fundi for public tvo^jrear 
eellegss (16). 

Th© United State i has mors reoantly eoimnitted itself to the 
coneapt that higher aducation ihould b© aaceasible to all of the peopla. 
A proponent of this aomept was former Saoratary of Haalth, Bdvcationi 
and Waif are J Robart H, Plneh (13 )• Early in hie admlniatration 
President Riohard M. Nixon viaved the coiranmnity ooHegee and taehnical 
Institutes as BVmmeB of great pronis© for the kirrf of aduoation which 
would lead to good jobs and fill mtional shortage in oritlaal skill 
areas (28r282-285). However, some educators es^ressed Qoneern over the 
Tlew of President Nixon that the doamiunity oollege ahould serve a 
cai^er* training funetlon almost exoluaively, (13). In March of 1971 
Secretary Elliot Richardaon addressed the ^riean Aesooiation of Junior 
Oollages. Not did he axpress the tLw ttmt the OOTmunlty college 
was where '*Tha aetion is in hither edueation|»^ but he esc^essed the 
opinion that the public two**year collage represented the major instl- 
tutlonal Innovstion in higher education olnoe World War II. The 
C^mniBsionar of Eduoatlorii Sidney p. Morlasd, establlihed an Office for 
Coiiiminity Colleges in the Buraau of Higher Education in an sttainpt to 
Implement the support of ftfesident Nijcon. The dlrectw was appointed In 
February, 1971 (28i28S^a65), 

In 1970 j 56 pereent of available funds through the Iftgher Iduoa- 
tion Facilities Act were aarmarkod for coTOiunity colleges bt^ technical 
institutes. Seven million dollari were awarded to daveloping cotmnurdty 
collages in 1970 though Title III of the Higher Education Act. That 
jraar also saw 52 • 9 pereant of the fundi available through Part 1 of tf» 
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Professions Developinent Act allocated to institutes and other training 
pregrans for twa-yaar college personnel. A total of 86, OM Junior- 
coimnunlty eollage students received grants fei* College Work-Study in 
1970 iiQtm). 

ThiB Katlonal Advisory Counoll for Bduoation Profasalona Develop*^ 
if^nt urns qhargedi in the latter part of 1971, to revlw axisting pro* 
grams In both pre-iervice and in-serviot training of ooinrfiunity eolleg© 
persOTnel^ including administration, faculty, and etudtnt personnel 
workers. The major emphasis was Identified to be the adacatlon of 
Infltructers for coimunitf colleges i with ttr, Tarsy O'Barrion being 
appointed as project director. 

The faat that the coiraflunity college has posltiveljr reacted to 
the demand for open access to higher education has undoubtedly provided 
a stinulua for the increased Involvemant of federal and state legi- 
slators* Cohen and Braver (9iSS-59) expressed the opinion that public 
officials can safely apiroprlate funds for the local two-year aollegea 
by assuring tajcpmyers that their children, regardless of academic apti- 
tude or previous school achievement, irlll have a gonveniefit and accredited 
Institution next door« 

In all of higher education, the largest growth evidenced dwlng 
the 1971^1972 academio year took place in the coinmjnity colleges. Of 
the total eacpendltures for higher education during that y«ar, $^.8 
billion were predicted to coma from the federal govermnerit according to 
the United States Offlca of Education. In 1972 Roger Heyns assMied 
office as ftresldant of the American Oouncll of Mucatlon, His djimedlate 
concern was to inaraasa federal mipport of higher education • At that 



tljne, education and manpower training reeeivtd only 3.8 peroant of the 
federal goMrronant'i total budget. National defense | aos^arison, 
took U3»3 pereent, which ii what muoh of the eawpui \iWMt has been 
about (iao-15). 

Public aupport of the ooFfff^nity college has tindoubtedly ir^ 
ereased. The future | howtTer, is not entirely clear. CltlEena ha^e 
expressed inoreasad Concern ov^er Bpiraling taxes at ^all levels* This 
has created a financial plneh vhioh has rade it more dirfloult for federal^ 
state^ and looal leaders to raallBe the goal of eduoatlonal opportimity 
for all* However^ a greater number of students have decided to initiate 
their post-secondary etudias at the comunity college. The financial 
iinpact of these davelopments has been felt by both the public and 
privata two-year colleges* 

DBVRMPTffihrr TO date 

The American Council on Education has providad data which 
clearly indicates that the two-year colleges have surged forward In 
terms of their representation among all tjTpes of institutions of higher 
education. In 1950*51 the two-year college represented 28 percent of 
the total number of institutions of higher education, with four^year 
colleges offering Bachelor^ a degrees representing U3 peroent. In the 
Fall of 1970| 35 ^rcent of all the institutions of higher education 
were of the two-year college type. Four-year oollegss which offered 
the Bachelor's or first profasslonal degrees represented 33 percent of 
the total population of instttutlona of higher education (U). 
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Tha twe*yedr college movament has ©xparlenead rapid grorth 
Sine© its blrth| and prediotione havt indicated that it yLll coatinua 
to grow. The Carnegie nommission on Higher EduGation (6) has rseoranended 
tha ©stablishmeiit of between 230 and 280 aoromrdty aollegsi by 1980. 
The ahallenge to the two*year collegi is to groif toward mturityj to 
dtTelop a atrate^ whioh will eventually enable it to utilise Its 
potentiala effeotivaly^ 

The behaviors whieh are preaentiy required of the eonwuanity 
college we elndlar to those required of the adolQseent« The twe^yaar 
dollege muat evaluate both Its image and degree of effeativaness in 
relation to its funotion as a unique institution. It is eKpected that 
the two«year aollege will einerge froin adolescence with a poaitiva self 
0onoept| with an identity which will promote its effectiveness and peFmlt 
it to be coneerned with contributing to the welfare of society* 
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cmpTm TWO 

THE PHIIiOSOPHY AND FUNCTION OF TM 

Bie public two*y©sr eoMmmlty coUega has Qomm to be vlawad 
that segment of higher aducation committed to serving the diverse needs 
of our heterogeneous p^ulatlon, Biis belief or attitude has resulted 
In the coinage of such phrases as "damocraey's college the "pec3ple'e 
college" and the "open d^r college*" Depending on ^are they are 
located these tvo-year piAllc colleges may be properly referred to as 
"Junior coUegee," "couirty colleges" or "cOTWunlty coUeges," Not only 
has the tenBlnoloa'' ^qpaaded In reference to our public two-year coliegei 
the functions or roles assl^ed to those Inrtltutlras have burgetmed at 
to even greater pace« 

Itoe community colleges have atteBflpted to offer programs and. 
activities relevant to the needs of pe^le of a raiige of social classesi 
ethnic grmqps and i^es^ Pr^rMia have been eWered m CM?puseS| In the 
coBffiunltles through the use of facilities vlthln eartenslon centers, 
public schools^ IndustrliJ. coaplexes, hoqpltalB^ and prisms* 

Bie coHwmnlty college has been vlwed by raaj^ as an ertenslon of 
the secondary school ; as m ^^orti^ity for the people to develop new 
understandings * skills and abilities or to reneir themselves socially, 
cultuwOJy, academical^ or TOcatlon^4y through post -secondary offerjiigs 
In essence, the commmlty coUega has been chaJieaged to provide ttie op- 
portunity for ualversal education; to proffiote ttie accessibility of higher 
education. 

The Identity of the COTmunlty college as a people's college 
Is rooted In Its atteqpt to provide greater cpporttmlty for mmy 
swre people to achieve a post high school educatlmi includ^ 
those lAo hmA previously been denied such an epporfcimltyi the 
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poor, rainoriticfl and adults who mliBed their adueatien the first 
time around (2i^). 

The proliferation of the community college evideneefi tho accept- 
ance of the concept of "educational oro<>rt^ity for all*" TOia philosophy 
is c^onsistent with the AmerlcM dream. Thm worth of the Individual has 
been recognized along iriLth an awmraneas that education is the foundation 
for the enlarging of the Individual' i vmlue to sooiety. Hie eommunity 
collages have devalued policies which have baan Interpreted as provid- 
ing si^ort for the go^ of educational o^ortunlty for all* The policy 
of open door admissions cot^led idLth low cost tuition has made It pos^ 
slble for maiiy to partiaipate In tha offerings of this coBprahanslva 
collage* / 

Education has bean traditionally consldared to ba tha prlmaiy 
vehicle for the attalniBiint of a hlghar level of social status. Educa- 
tion has provided cqqportxmitles to -upgrade existl^ skills ^ or develop 
new skills or knowledges . The acqulsitlm of a hlghar level of educa- 
tion has enabled Individuals to seek aapl^rment of a hlghar laval (lli7)* 

Tm TumTiom of toe coimmiTi cou^ge 

ae literatura has indicated that conmmlty collages should offer 

prograas in at^ort of the following functiwiii OecupatlOTial/Caretr, 

Parallel I Coumsellr^/Guidanca, Ramedlal/Da'/alopMntal, Continuing Eduea- 

tionj Conmunlty Service and Ganaral Education* fflie State of New Jersey 

has defined the eoratimity collaga mi 

, * , an educational Institution astabllshad or to ba 
established by one or mora counties | ottering programs of Instructloni 
extending not more than two years beyond the hl^ school, iihleh may 
includa but naad not be limltad to ^acli^.l£ed or eoifiprahenslve currl^ 
ooltimSy Including c^JUga credit trwsfer courses, temlnal coiu'sas 
in the llbaral arts ud solences, and tachnieeJ. Instlttrta t^a pro- 
grams, (N.J.S.A, iaAs6UA-l) 
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It has been stated that three types of eourses are offered by 
comfinmity colleges to si^ort the effeGtlvenasa of programa| aeadamlc 
courses, eoursas of a tealmlcal or vocational nature, rad devel^mantal 
coursai (1;7) . 

The coram^ity collega has tried to offer something for avaiyona. 
Its function has increased geometrically* It Sf^ems that the in^liea- 
tlons of assuming new re^onslbllitias should be examined* A college 
eaiinot e^and its functions indefinitely, e^ecially when we consider 
existing fiscal llmitationa, A major challenge of the 70 *s is to 
determine the future allocation of the resources of our coraiunity eolleg 
(2:U-3l). ihis challenge may well demand more than a raordering of 
priorities, It may in fact require the elimination of prasant offerlr^s 
to permit tha emargence of more relevant programs. 

Ihe challenga of reviewing and avmluatlng existing coamltmants 
of our conasunlty colleges Is most conplax| it Is obvious to most educa- 
tional theorists and plamiers that each faction and program within our 
two-year colleges is burdened by ongoing philosophical Internal debate 
concerned not only with the definition of terms, but with the appro- 
priatenass of the inclusion or exclusion of program components. Tlie 
arguMnt between the vocationallst, academician euid aducator regarding 
the "fit" of general education e^^eriancas within occupational programs 
has baan long and tedious. If community collages ara oonceraed ^th the 
devalepment of tha '-gestalt" of tmn, "then all educational programs must 
incorporata som degree of confrontation between students luid th^ ideas 
men have produced and niui^ured through the centuries" (kth^). In fact^ 
it has bean st^gastad that the higher the educational level of a nation's 
poptilc.tion, the batter tha chances for a democracy to function or exist 
(5i38). 
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Controversy presently exists In relatlcm to the remtdial/ 
develqpmental fimctien of the community college, toe of the most 
preasijig problems facing our colleges is the process of assignment of 
students to courses or activities within i^medlal programs* Bia dis- 
pute that centers aroimd remedial/davelcpiaantal program is so basic 
that agreement or ccmilstency regarding terminol©^ has yet to be 
achieved. Hie terms reraedial and devalcpmental are frequently con- 
sidered s^^onymous. Hoover , '^remedial" iD^lles the remediation of 
deficiencies toward the goal of program entiy, while the term "develop- 
mental" often refers to the development of skills or attitudes while not 
necessarily being concerned with future program eligibility (8tVIIl). 

The community colleges have been challenged to review their 
mission, Som of their services have be^n to be duplicated by other 
types of Jjistltutlons, esg*j occi^ational education and developmental 
education. It has been suggested that cmmunlty coUeges serve as a 
**broker'^ for the coimunlty (IO1I-6). "Die community service function as 
a valid program within eooraunity colleges Is more greats enphaslMd 
when we consider that the Rt^esldent of the Camegle Corporation of New 
York has suggested that oemiunlty colleges "cTOslder themselves primarl^ 
c^waimlty service agencies rather thBn institutions of higher education 
(6:1), 

In their attenpt to provide a progrwa of tmiversal education 
for all the COTSEunity colleges have developed processes and policies 
that have resulted In the recognition that they have acc^ted the raspon- 
albillty to Met less traditional ra^onslbilitles. Thm litaratura has 
guggestad that our public two-year collages have embraced the oOTortumity 
to provida aa^eriences to meet the needs resulting from their accaptwice 
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of a range of fiinctlons, the ''roverse transfer*' functloru the 

"custodial" ftmction, the second chance function, and the "moratoriiain-- 
function. ku an example, the "moratorium'' fimction is analogoua with 
the theory of Rrikson i^lch itates that "adolence rapraaante a 
socially authoriEed delay of adulthood . , , " That "the soelal in- 
atltutiona of various cultures provide status to such institutionalized 
moratoria as extended formal education 5 apprenticeship, military con- 
acription^ internships etc*" (7i6l), llie comiminlty collage provides 
aji opportunity for adolescent e to develop a consiatent set of values, 
attitudes, and behavior while being free of the cultural expectation 
of accepting adult level reaponslbllltlea, 

CHWRACTERISTICS OF THE COIMJNITY COLLEGE 

Nuinerous interdependent variables have combined to exert 
pressures on our two-year colleges to progress toward the goal of 
developing programs ajid procedures designed to assist our citizens. 
The phenoralnal Increraant of accumulated knowledge md corraspondlng 
technological advajicemants have stimulatad chMgas In the nature and com- 
plexity of caraar and adjustmant requirements, Corraspondlng philosophical 
adjustment a have negated the past elitist concept of higher education. 
Economic, taohnlcal a^d philosophical factors have pron^tad tha amergence 
and aceaptajioe of tha attitude that each unskilled or uneducated parson 
raprasents a waste of a human resource* Our complex technological soolety 
has advanced to the point that our social eclentlata and phllosophars bxb 
hard presaed to davel^ those theories or tenets that are required to 
realize the highest level of effectiveness, or to influence tha morality 
of the application raaultlng from those ad vajic amenta, 
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Many unique characteristics ha\ra emerged within the coiTimunity 
college movement in response to the proliferation of pressures reiult- 
ing from our increasingly interdependent and coitplex society. 

The eon^rehensive community college is typlcairy a locally governed 
public two-year institution conmitted to the eonc^t of aeceBsibility as 
evidenced through its pollciei of Ic^ cost and open admisslona. It 
usually serves a pacific boimdary areaj with exceptions occurring when 
boundaries are crossed to enable those colleges to offer specific pro- 
grams of a high cost per studait. The coranailty collage student p<^ula- 
tlon is heterogeneous s representing a more reliable sampling of the 
COTimimity than ai^ other institution of higher education. The coiimiunity 
college not only serves a range of functions 5 it also attanpts to respond 
to the needs of the youngest * but also to the needs of our geriatric 
population. 

PLAOTING 

The need for efficient aiid effective master plaiming is e!Bphasi2:ed 
when we review the complexities existing within owe society generally 
and institutions of higher education specifically. Not only must each 
college develqp its own interaal master pla^i| but that plan must be 
responsive to, and consistent vrtth- the needs ^d goals of the community 
of colleges both regional^ and state wide. It is laperative that colleges 
from both the public a^d private sectors work CTOperatively toward the 
goal of serving the people* The obvious difficulty is arriving at a 
balance between the need to maintain individual Institutional integrity 
and uniqueness while also acting in congruence with the needs aiid goals 
of the larger environment. 



Wie Issue of master plannirif/ at the state level is paramount. 
Hie master plan that evolves through the cooperative efforti of local, 
regional and state officials must provide for efficiency ^ile pro« 
moting the effectiveneas of all colleges. The plan must recognize not 
only the strengths of existing institutions, but also the varied nature 
and functions of the different t^^es of collages. Kit community collegea 
should not be considered ^ -^e stepchild of the state Qolleges, nor should 
the state colleges be controlled through the self-serving machinations ■ 
of a prestigious univeraity. The master plan must recognize the values 
of a system iDf higher education which is siq^ortlve of colleges within 
both the public and private sectors, ^le master plan must not be so rigid 
In its theme of efficiency so as to smother the freedom of individual 
institutions as they attempt to develop maanii^ful programs based upon 
the recognition of the needs of the peopla, their unique traditions, 
and their faculty strengths. To build the self-conc^t of each college 
la to free it to work cooperatively with other Institutions and agencies. 

ISSUES 

The proportion of the majority of state budgets going to higher 
education Is predicted to be no greater in I980 than It is now. Societal 
priorities are being reordered, with the position of higher edueation as 
a priority decendlng in rank order. New Issues are rising to the surface 
with other tVpes of institutions not only gearing to meat those demajmds, 
but also atten^pting to provide programs which had been previously 
blanketed by our traditional collages (3:1-3). 

The comjminlty colleges must ke^ abreast of emerging needs, while 
at the same time they are required to determine the prognosis of each issue 
In terms of Its "life spam'* ^thin our ioclety. 
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Our conmimity colleges are faced with an even greater challenge 
than dealing with their typical fiscal, political ajid programmatic con- 
cerna. They must Identiftr the cultural, carear, and. educational needs 
of our society I deyel^ valid atructures, e^qperitncea, md programs 
relevant to those needs | and interpret those to society at a level auf- 
ficient to motivate the pe^le to participate. Our commimity collages 
are challenged to demonstrate leadership; to mora clearly define their 
"ralson d'etre." 
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CmPTEB THRJEE 

Tim commTY college student 

The aonmunity collega aerves a more hateroganaOTs student allantela 
than does any other typa of Institution of highar aducation* nils tw- 
y©a,r collaga ia an extramaly cor^lex institution In that tha policy of 
"qpan door" adMssiona has both si^orted and pro^tad m anvironmant 
vheraby studanta of a irtda range of abllltlas md naads ara faoad with a 
plethora of progrM ^portunltias. The oonMunlty oollaga clalme to ha 
intarastad primarily In tha quality of taaehli^ affordad to each student. 
To taaoh affactlvaly In tha eomiunlty collega raqulras an understanding 
of tha nature of the Qoammity collega stMent* 

Iha lltaratt^a hai suggastad that tha ooimmmlty eoUage student 
is lass acadamleally ahle than those students atoitted to the lower 
division of a four-year collega or imlverslty, Ttm commnlty collega 
student is unsure in terms of earaer and academic goals i Insaeure In 
tertiia of his salf-pero^tion of academic ability, and in need of counsel^ 
ing services. The comwimity collage student is generaJHy older thiai his 
counteipart In four-yBar colleges, mi has typically es^erlanced less 
academic success In previous studies, ffiie population of coBamunlty ooUege 
students represents a more reliable sampling of the total population of 
the cOTBnmlty idthln which they live. The oommmlty collega In terns 
of the variables of student races ethnic baekgroundj soelMCOnomlc level, 
levels of motlvmtlon, age, prior aoademle achievement, academic aptitude, 
and occ^ation^ or academle goals seams to be the "meltjU^ pot" of 
higher education. 
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Many eommimlty college students r^r©sent a socioeconomic level 
that Is aignifiaantly lower than that r^resented by the traditional 
fmir*year college or university student* The iD^lications of that con- 
dition are enormous whan we realise that socioeconomic variables not 
only affect whether or not a student will attend coUegep but also 
affect wherR ha attenda, ajid the degree of s^ro^rt he recel^^s from his 
family to persist and achlaw. 

Students who trgmsfer from two-year colleges to the uj^ar divi- 
sion of fom'-year colleges generally coijpate successfully yrlth the 
native students of that receiving institution. Those transfer students 
frequently e^^erience a drop in grade point avarice during the first 
semester after transfer (transfer shoek)| they then tend to Increase 
their level of achievement to the point that they are able to attain at 
a level ccraparabla to their achievement Im^diately prior to transfer. 
Local variations have been notedi fraquantJjr resulting from programsatlOp 
currioular. Institutional or personal variables* Smith found that trans- 
fer students in professional education programs at Glassboro State College 
achieved as well as the native students diurlng the first semester of 
vgppar division studies. Bie achievement of these trwisfer students in- 
creased during the second semester of stu^^ but not as greatly as that 
Increment of achievement e^qjarlanced by the native students (Hi 71-72). 

Ihe nuntoer of minority students that have entered ^ir collages 
during this last decade has steadi]^ increased* The urban cosaaunlty 
eolleges have been partleularly challenged to refi^ond to their needs* 
Each aspect of the c^lege community must plan indlvldu^ly aiid unilaterally 
iji their attenpt to provide effective programs md services. Thm total 
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Institution must develop and maintain an image of quality and status, 
or alsa minority meabars will develop a pare^tion that they have not 
trul^ bean admitted Into tha mainstream of higher education. The 1^11- 
cations of the latter statement imply a partloularly con^lex taskj to 
develop programs of quality and itatus while not developli^ policies and 
raqulramants that are so restrlctlva and arbitrary so as to nagata tha 
probability of aohlevemant for minority students* To ha specific. If 
students vlaw caraer programs as being that of lower status j thay will 
view those programs as pwt of a deliberate attaint to relagata tham for 
llfa to a lower olass position. If alactlva or ganaral education ex- 
periences are hlgh^ traditional In terms of tc^jica, goals ^ activitlas 
and grading prooadures; with a minimum of adaptation resulting from the 
racognltiai of student axid prograa diffaraneasi it is probabla that 
studants matrleulatad in nontraditlonal progre^ may be forced to with- 
draw as a result of tha burdan iB^osed through \mrealistlo and Irrala- 
vant demwds* 

Colleges have prlmarli^ geared wp to provide programs for the 
full-time student. The most raeant literature clearly Indlcatas a signi- 
ficant growth in the number of part-time students, ThmBm studants stand 
apart from fuU-tlma students In terms of goals mi their self-parception 
of their calendar for coisplatlon* Our public t^-yaar collagas must 
realize that multiple entrance and exit q^ortunltles must be provided 
to thasa part-tlma studants since rathar than balng "drop outSp" thay 
may have achieved a apeelfic goal md may at a later tine rattmi to 
achlava anorther objective (2^9)* 
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Thm 1972-1973 tnroUjients Indicated a lU^7 pareant part-time 
Inareasa of female enrollments and a 8,4 peroant part-time male en- 
rollMnt increftse within our publioally controLLed tiio*year institutions 
(8:10). It is iD^jerative that we become aimre of the growing Interest 
of our adult pc^\:QAtlon in oontinul^ their edueatlon In an attenqpt to 
keep abreast of the requirements of our Increasingly aosgtleac society 
(S;15)- We must assure that mir o^ummlty colleges assist people in 
adaptii^ to chaj^lng cultur^j occt^atlonal wd teehnol^lce^ ^^eotatlona. 

Olenlster (3t8^9) co^)ared the theoretical, ecmomlOi aesthetic 1 
social, political and relJ^ious values of two-year college atudents 
with those of fow-yai^ students, Thm two-year oollege males wd females 
were more interested In the practical aapects of learalng and less con- 
ceraed with the theoretical* Ihe tw-year college females indleated a 
significantly lower aesthetic val\ie than their four-year college counter- 
parts. It Is possible that the small town backgrowids of the two-ye» 
students of both sexes affected the finding that they indicated their 
acceptance of their soclip. mlues at a slpilficantly higher level than 
the four-year students* ThB two-year college feimles scored slgnlficant- 
2^ higher on the measure of political value while the four-year collage 
females Indicated a sl^lflcMit]^ higher religious value than did the 
two-year college femiJ.es * Thm research conceztied with these valiies that 
have been InteniallEed by community college students remalji inco^lete. 
Much will be gajjied If we cm bacoM aware of the values md a^lratlons 
of the students In our corasunlty colleges, 

Cc»asunlty colleges are Increasingly conducting research In an 
effort to Inform Instrurtors Md administrators of the nature and needs 
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Of their students at the local level. A class profile report released 
thresh the Offlee of Testing and Evaluation of Burlington County 
College, New Jersey, (10:1-8) indicated that their freshmitfi class scored 
IcfWBT lAen compared with state and national mm ACT scores, " ^ose 
students also achieved lower meiui scores of high school achle^ment 
when coc^ared with state a^d national noma. Wien the educational major 
plans of these students were imalyged, it tos Indicated that business 
and coauaerce studies were moat p^ular while majora related to education 
represanted the second highest percentage of choice of major. None of 
those students planned to major in mthematics or foreign languages* 
Major programs related to agriculture, forestry, arahltecture md com- 
mimicationa were each desired by two percent of the members of that 
class* One percent of the class indicated that they plaimed to major 
3ji studies related to home economics^ humanities | physical science and 
trade/industry/technologlea re^eetlTOly, flie profile conpared the first 
year grade point average predictions of the students with the predictions 
indicated by ACT data* Oliirty-one percent of the students predicted 
that they would attain a first year GPA of 3^0 or above, yhilB the ACT 
data indicated that on^ one percent of that class would achieve at that 
level. Fifty-seven percent of those students expected to work %rtiile in 
college, with thirty-nine percent of the class e^^eating to a^ly tor 
financial aid. 

An Increasing nm&er of students are entering the coiraunity college 
with deficiencies frequently reiultlng in a low level of achievemant* 
Roueche (9* 12-13) has ij^lied that low achieving community college students 
may have suffered from one or more of the following conditions: a low 
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lavel of prevloui achievaiient ; deflclaneias In basic skills, i,e.j 
languaga and mathematiaii the lack of s\;^portiv8 study habits | a low 
level of maturation, frequently lacking home eneoi:^ i^ement | unrealistic 
or poorly defined goals} md. being represantative of hoMS with minimal 
stMdards Md ctJ-tural advBntagas* He stated that those students ea^ect 
ramedlal courses to help them ellminata deficiancles so that thay can 
aventually pursue their deslrad educational progrera. "Rasaarch on 
these students leads to the conclusion that alther ramadlal studants 
have mirealistlc educational goals or that the programs to tha coOTunity 
junior oollaga are failing to ramady thalr educational deficiencies" 
(Ibid, Ik). 

It has been previously stressed that cofflmmlty oollaga studants 
value tha practical TOra than the abstract, Mid that tha support a 
student receives f^om his fimlly affacts his attendance and perslstance 
in coUaga* Welgal (12i9) comparad parslstlng students with non-pars isters 
at Anoka-Ramsay State Jimlor Collage in Minnesota. He found that two 
quasticms significantly distingulshad the parslsters tram the non-perslstars 
The perslstars attended Jtmlor college to pr^are thamselves for a better 
paying Job^ and viewed tha encouraganwnt of pacple outslda of school as 
being of more Itfiportwica than did the non^parslatars* 

Whan consldarlng the diffarances betwaan the faculty and studants 
of tw and four-yaar eoHagas, Fallows (Ui52) felt that "the prlmaiy dlf-- 
farenca can be summad as one of oredentlals* " Fallows considarad such 
student vwiablas or academic esqpactatlonSi achievement, goal clarlflaa- 
tionf family encouragemant wid freedom to partlclpata In discussion as 
they affect teaching in comiimlty smd four-yaar ooUagas* fflie aaqprassed 
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th© attitude that har foi^-year college students ^ resulting from 
greater self^confldenee ajid a >rlder rwige of social essj^erianGes, were 
Bore ftree to laugh ajid enjoy himor In the clasnoom; 'Ipecause these 
students (four-year ooUege) are more self-confident ^ they are able to 
respond to tajnor* One nmst flrit grasp wi idea before he can relax 
enough to have fun with it - to find it absurd or salf-oontradiato^" 
(Ibid, 53)- 

The eommanity aollege is a coraplax institution | It has aj^^s^^d 
to a haterogenaous , con^lax ssinopling of our pcpulatlon. ^asa coL^eges 
play an inportant role in guiding people and affectli^ oco^^ational 
eholoa. nie slxbies will be long ramamberad as a time of student re-* 
ballion; a time when studants demanded to be heardj damandad that they 
be of fared the opportimlty to oommunioate thair attitudes, neads and 
ballafs to administrators ^d faculty. Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
has develc^ed an instrumant labeled Student Reactions to Collega (SRC) 
for recording the views of two-year college students toward thair colleges * 
Ihe SRC was field tested In the ^rlng of 197^^ within t^nty-flve publicly 
support ad collagas. Most of the studants felt that their Instructors 
geared thair matarial to students' interests and abllltlasi wid that 
thay ejqjlalned things clearly* More thm sixty percent ware interested 
in receiving credit by examination for Independent stu^# On the other 
hand, nearly fiffcy-nlna percent fait the instructor sometimes gave out 
"busy work," whlla forty-fotur percent had been In classes that r^aatad 
material which they already taew. It Is iiBportant that we ke^ our fingers 
on the pulse of the three million studenti in our nearly 1200 two-year 
collages (3sl-6)* We must reconnlze that the objective of surveying 
students la not that of control, but an extension of our commitment to 



TOcting the needi of students, 

TOia eoramxmlty Qollega movement ia faced with a iro^riad of Issues j 
deereaaed birth ratej the need to evaluate a^d radtflne its mission j 
increased fiscal limitations, and predictions of diollning enrolJjnents, 
It eould be stated that our two-year college must identify new programs 
to appeal to new students before they can rerily suoeeed In understand* 
Ing their traditional "nontradltlonal** student* It has been astimated 
that by 1991 the number of college age youth will be the swoe as It was 
in 1965 and 1966 (6|2)^ Itooell has recognised (7l5) that other agenolas 
and institutions are serving functions ^Ich oi;^ ooBaaimlty oolleges had 
viewed as within their reaJjn of re^onslblllty. OeeupatloniJL programs 
are being offered by vocational and tecimieal schools, irtilla four-year 
colleges are increasingly acc^tlng the nontradltlonal student. It Is 
no longer enough to be aceesslble, apm door, free, and ooiBprehenslve. 
The comnnmlty colleges naist go out Into their service areas to survey 
their potential ollentales, while continuing to assess their iB^act on 
enrolled students, 

Brawer (li32) has presented a case for the application of the 
"nilrteenth year" conc^t within the community college | one of the 
assuaptlons being the rel^wice of Erlkson*^s concept of moratorlian to 
our two-year coUegas* nils "thirteenth year" wmald stress the coneept 
of Functional Potential "the degree to which a person Is able to tolerate 
ambiguity^ delay gratification, exhibit adaptive flexibility, demonstrate 
goal dlreotedness, relate to self ani others and have a clear sense of 
personal Identity. " Wils approach or conc^t is offered as a means to 
afford studenti the opportumity to explore wid find themselves while 
being unpressured, Brawer senses that institutional ^eclali^atlon may 
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be requlrad: an Initltutlon coranitted to technical/oeciflpationiQ. 
programs i m Inatltution anphaslzlng the tranafer fninctionj a third 
type of coofflunltjr eollega built around the "thirteenth yaar" concept. 

ThB kayatone of success for the eoBmmlty college iji the fature 
is the development^ orgmizatlon, and effectlveneaa of a Manii^fuL pro- 
gram of Student Peraoimel Serviaea. Ihose prograM mi sarvlcea that 
are provided within or in co^eratlon with a student peraonnal di^rtalon 
are: orientation^ admisaiona, developmental aarvlcaai counsallng and 
advising, atudent org^izatloni and activities^ regulatlonai registra- 
tion, student evaluation and InteirretatiQni placamant, record keying, 
articulation, foUow-iip evaluation, financial aasiatance, tutoring, and 
health services, Thm publication of theae servlcas and prograias Is 
critical. The atudent persormel divlaiona of cottfinmlty collagea are 
being challenged to coordinate and extend these sarvicaa throu^out both 
the institution and the coimimlty aervsd by their coUegaa, The groirth 
of our student a s ccraffiunltlea and colleges Is greatly dapendent upon the 
foresight and adaptability of our student paraoimel programs, Tiie notlm 
that student personnel programs are apart from currlcular and commimity 
oonalderatlons is outdated aaid erroneous • An effective coaminlty college 
Is one that rec^nlzes the critical and aU-encOB^asalng role of student 
personnel services. 
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CHAPTIR FOUR , 
COMP^IffiNSIVE FACULTY/CC»fflREI®NS^ COLLEGES 

An understanding and knowledge of the faeulty is a prers^isit© 
for institutional avaluati on and planning. As an institution de^elopa, 
so imist its faeulty* Our COTmunlty collages are required to rsaot to 
prsssures frcM maiy sepaenta of our society. BmB of those pressures 
being merted on our two*year colleges may have been generated trom 
sorn'oes and philosophies that are of long-term validity} while others 
may be the result of short lived fadSj resulti^ froin either an over- 
reaction to isinedlate needs or societal conditions. Faculties may or 
may not be cognitively aware of many of these interrelated pressures 
that have demanded the increased time and energies of institutioml 
leadersi they are, hwever^ subject to changed expectations resulting 
fi*ein these pressures. As an exMiple^ arawer (3iUl) has noted a shift 
in ths interpretation of the tenns "accountability" and "development'* 
as they apply to our coimunity colleges. Faculty members are being held 
accountable for student acMevenent , within the context that our 
comnunity colleges must be concerned with the developMnt of all con- 
etltuenciei beyond the point of chronological adulthood. 

The Junior College Research Review of September, 1969 (5il) 
indicated that Itonne^ (W 027 B9h) stated that certain policies and 
precedwes should be fomulated before the active recruitment of faculty 
members for ccmmrdty colleges is initiated. Those policies and pro- 
cedures identified were thei development of a job descriptioni con^* 
tinuous search over a broad geographic area| establlshnent of criteria 
such as j^rsonal characteristics and staff balance | systematic selection 
^ocedure, involving a variety of appraisal techniquts| participation 
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of college const ituenc lei In the ielectlon proceas; aiaipimtnt of staff 
on the basis of the requirements of the available positlOTi; promotion 
or a^^intment of persons within or without the system to higher posi- 
tions* Wattenbarger (ED Oik 283) reported that 33 percent of Junior 
college faculty cajne from secondaiy schools* ^enty to twenty-three 
percent came from graduate schools, 17 percent from other collegai aiid 
universitlea, and H percent ftrom business occ\;5atlons. It seema that 
individuals are increasingly looking toward comwnlty colleges for 
second career co^ortunities on both a full-time and adjunct basis* 

Bie commmity college has been considered to be a unique insti- 
tution* It seems logical to minimally e^^ect that the faculties of our 
cottmunlty colleges be awtre of the phllogcphy of that institution aiid 
the nature of its students* In facti a statewide study conducted in 
California resulted in the recoiDmendation that "aside frOT. broad e^qperl- 
ence and knowle<^e about his subject, the Junior college ffligllsh teacher 
should be Imowledgeable about the Junior college and the Jimior college 
student" (ED Oil I89)* National Advisory CoimcH of Education 

Professions Development 1972 r^ort entitled "Pec^le for the People's 
College" listed as esaential the following qualities for any preservlce 
program In Junior college teaching: (l) an understwding of the 
history and a cpimitment to the two-year coUege philosophy | (2) sn 
imderstanding wid accqptwice of the students attending the two-year 
collegei (3) an interaship e^^erlence for those ^o wnt to work In a 
community Junior coU^ege^ ajid (k) the development of the teacher's 
humanistic personality (1-1-3)* Interest and concern related to the 
preparation of oomiminity college teachers is evidenced by the (197^) 
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publication of a brief pr^ared for the Graduate Educatimi^Comttwnity/ 
Junior Collage Confartnea aponaored by the National Board on Graduate 
Mueatlen under a grant from the LiU^ QidowBwnt Fund. It is of 
Intareat to recognize that while the aTOilabillty of persona poeaessing 
the Fh.D. degree haa inoreaaed significaiitly, no signifieimt inoraaee 
in the hiring of Hi*D, 's by eomflunity eo3JLegae has been noted, 

typiaal eonamunity college faculty Mnaber holds a M,star*a 
degree obtalnad from a four-yaar college* He ia typieaU^ middle class ^ 
a^d has not studied the aoE^milty college ^ecifioaLly, He la 31 to 
50 years of age, Md has previously bean aaoplpyad in the public schools ^ 
or in business and industry (81 55)* 

It seems that the heterogeneous stMent popiiatlon of the 
cOTimunity ooUeges is served by a heter^enaous faculty. Die majority 
of community eoUege professors have had previous teaching eaqserlenca 
in the public schools. Thm typical review of the characteristics of 
community collage professors seems to be sm*face In n^twrm^ since 
"saldom are attributes dlsoussad that refer directly to classroom be- 
havior" (6*2), nils amplifies the need to review faculty characteristics 
in light of their affect on teachingi 'irtilch is, the primary' function of 
the two-year college professor. 

Brawer (3' 20-30) reports the resid^ts of research that conpared 
subjects draTm from the faculties of three two-yBar colleges. Each 
college reject Ively tos drawn from either mi urbaji| suburb wi, or rural 
setting* It m.B concluded that those differences that did occur tended 
to be limited. It was concluded that "the faculty is sind^lar on most 
demographic items no matter how accurate, iketchy, or superficial * • 
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thay may have been. It was also inferred that those dlffarenees that 
existed In the QOgnltivej conn©tative imd affaetlye areai wra speci- 
f Ic^ly related to the Individuals did not distinguish the faculty 
from one eollege frOTi the faculties In the other two collegai* 

Kelley ajid Wilbur attanopted to determine what faculty liked 
best about teaching In the comraunlty Junior college* Die ten most fre- 
quent rasponaea werei academic and personiJL freadom| eii^jhasis upon 
teaching; challenga of students; close relationships with students | 
close ralatlonahlpa with facility | hl^a;:' level of student s| responsive 
admlnlstratloni feeling of service i work condltlirasi and the Junior 
college philosophy and characteristics. Those assets that were liked 
least by the faculty members were: inadegimte working loads, coapen'- 
sat ions and aids; too much diversity and poor quality of student si loss 
of students - limitations of two-year college i poor status , prestige , 
and influence of the Junior college | atoljilstrative faults; lack of 
subject matter challenges! l^roper arrphasis In currlculumi creaping 
hl^ school philosophy; lack of quality among facultyi m& Junior 
coUegas ^ new ajid innovmtlve (7< 191-195)* 

Bhe community college movement has been characteriied by the 
consistent claim that our public two-year colleges are primarily con- 
cerned with the quality of instruction. Hie term Innovation has often 
been applied to the comunlty college in atteinpt to enphaslie its 
commitment to seeking new and better wa^s to promote learning. It Is 
Interest Ing 5 md somewhat conflicting to recognise that Park (9:26-27) 
found that many of the faculty subjects that parblcipatad in his survey 
Indicated they preferred a traditional abroach to teaching. a few 
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indioated a willingness to depart from privioualy developid teaching 

methodologies* More than Mlf of the subjects favored the lecture 

method^ with textbooks and written Tnaterials being the most frequently 

selected choice of instructional mediae 

The difficulty in changing ai^ behavior is obvious j we must ^ 
recognlM that any change that la encouraged in terms of teaching style 
must be consistent with the personality of the individual. That unique- 
ness of persenality must also be recognized when we observe and evaluate 
the performance of each professor. . 

As mentioned earlier | one of the major changes which has affected 
the faculties of our community college is the demand for accountability | 
the professor is Increasingly being held responsible for student learidng, 
they are expected to promote and create learning. The public is demanding 
its '^monies worthj" requiring that they be shown that our schools and 
colleges are creating An increment of learning. Pac\d.ty evaluation has 
received increased attention these last six years* Many professors have 
welocmed this challenge with open anns since thedj- behavior has continu- 
ally demonstrated their aoPDnitment to the assumption that evaluation is 
an integral part of the instructional process. California requires the 
evaluation of its two-year college faculties through the Teacher Evalua- 
tion Act. New Jersey requires a formal program of evaluation through 
both State Board of Higher Education Reflation ard the Quidelines for 
County Colleges under the Laws of 1973 (A-328). Professors have been 
evaluated for a multiplicity of reasons i for recontraotlnf and temirlng 
purposes I for mexit pay and prnmotionj to provide evidence of faculty 
effectiveness I and to upgrade the quality of instruction. It seems 
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that the improvemeiit of the ef fectivenesi of a coimunity eollega oan 
be served by a system of evaluation that frees a professor, or ary mmber 
of the proftssioral staff to more effectively utilize his skills and 
potantialsi in other words to assist him in becoming self -aotuali zing. 
Any system or proRram of evaluation that Ignorea that function of evalu- 
ation will eventually result in an unforgivable waste of the ^human 
resources" of that institution. Faculty evaluation procediufes shotid 
promote the growth of the profeasionali they should assist him in becmlng 
an active I non^dependent, and contributing member of the college community. 
The evaluation process should clearly suj^ort a basic management princi- 
ple j a clear and visibl© relationship must exist beiareen the quality of 
performance and the system of reinforctmsnt* The evaluation process 
should provide information to the professional that will enable him to 
identify professional goals and design a program toward Jjnprovement 
uniquely suited to his personality^ role, and needs « 

Each professor is typically required to teach effectively^ 
provide service to both the college and community, and evidence aehieve- 
ment within the sphere of his academic and professional environifiint. 
Not only are we challenged to develop valid and reliable criteria related 
to those expectations I we are also challenged to establish a system of 
evaluative priorities that are consistent with the goals of the insti- 
tution. 

The scope of participation in the evaluation process has widened. 
Net ordy should peers and administrators be involved, but it is increasing- 
ly accepted that both the student.g and professor being evaluated be 
meaningfully involved as contributors and decision makers. Evaluation 
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as a pracesa dtsigrwid to stimulate Rrowth ii meanlngliss, uriless thoae 
dtregtly Involved are prantad th« opportunity and ehallenge to review, 
analyse and ^v^aluate their behavior. We must analyse the d©grai and 
scope of invoLyement of each con*^tituency in the ©valuation process. 
We must respcfKi to the question of whether each constituency can speak 
with equal validity to all of the criteria included within the evalua- 
tion proeesaj or should we consider that each group within the oollaga 
ooninninity' may contribute and react with a high dagrea of validity to 
selected compDnents of that process while not possegeing the required 
skills or expariances to provide meanineful input when considering all 
evaliiatlve criteria* 

O'Banion (8163) has predlated that cor?minity collages rmy^ in 
th© forseeahle future^ eiiploy 785889-118,000 more ataff than in 1^1* 
He ©xpressed the desire that thoae professors demonatrate the attribiites of 
the '^good teacher*' of 1971 # te Identified those as "coimunlcatlon-* 
orientation to the stdtty of subject matter, flexibllltyj 'fseling', a 
high regard for atudente and their total development * * • The 
ability to both prepare and Identify such profaastonals requlraa that 
we b€ willinE to shed our protective mechanismBi and work cooperatively 
in analysing present conditionB with an eye toward the goal of developing 
increasingly effeetlve prtparatlonj seleationi ivaluatlon and develop- 
mental programs • An underlying chmllenge is that all charges nmst b© 
in concert with the requirement that our aomunity oolleges review^ 
interpret and clariJ^ their role in our changing society. 
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A conipetent cartoonist could readily publish an illtistration 
depiGting ooncemad faoulty and adminlatrators clothed in eairalry uni- 
form being Qia:*rounded by students | tas^ayers and legislatures annsd 
with w©ll-stock8d quiveri containing arrows labeled to represent the 
many challanges that have been increasingly directed toward the highei* 
education comnunity. We cannot allw ourselvee to panic ^ but we must 
not view the campus aa an insulator that can ward off those highly 
charged issues that twve probed our "defenses," We should learn from 
the Custer dilermnai we should listen, evaluate, plan and develop our 
resources (troops if you will) to the depree that they can funetion at 
the highest level of efficiency and effectiveness* 

The Custer analogy seems to be more a^ropriate when we consider 
that like Custer | our mobility is limited. Fewer new positions for 
faculty are available j and faculty cannot look to other ciur5)uses for 
©mployment as readily as in the past. Fonnerly we were freer to hire 
new faculty with specific skills to react to or develop programs ttat 
required specific professional or aeadmic e3^rtise. As Hose and Oaff 
(5s2) have pointed out, • • new blood in the form of new faculty 
is not necessarily the primaiy source of instructional imp'oveiiwnt arid 
Institutional renewal.^* In fact, they expressed the opirriLon that aca- 
dendc mobility may have presented an obstacle to effective staff develop- 
ment prograins in our colleges durir^ the last two decades. 

JUscal exigencies such as increased taxes, high unempl^rMnt 
and double**digit inflation have prompted an increasing numl^r of tax- 
payers and legislatures to demand a greater level of "accountability" 
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from our professore and institutiona. Not only must each college or 
uhiveraity attain a htf?her level of effiaiincy aTid effictiifeness, but 
aaoh staff member inust alio be increasing^ iffeetiv^e in the attairanent 
of those goals resulting from hii "fit" or role within the institution. 

State and federal govarninentSi as ¥©11 as individual Institutional 
foundations and corporations, have begun to reoognlze the Importanoe of 
the emergence of valid staff development and evaluation prograins as a 
viable response to the pressures being exerted on owt colleges from 
both Internal and external Bources* A problsm exists regarding this 
recognition and it is tlmt "due to previous experience, many faculty 
look upon in-service eduoation in much the same way as some people view 
their in-laws « * something to be endured" (ls3). Many reasons have 
been expressed as rationale for the existence of faculty development 
programs B.g,| that profeseors are rigorously prepared as scholars or 
researahers, but have not received comparable levels of preparation and 
training to fulfill their teaching responsibilities j they have assumed 
that Hhe art and skill of teaching comes naturally" (2^5 )| that a need 
exists for constant improvement in terms of teaching efflclancy and 
effectiveness (li5)| that many states h^ve legislated that colleges 
conduct faculty developfient and evaluation programs j that "much as an 
architect is licensed to begin practice , a new faculty member is pre- 
pared only to begin to teach" (liU)| that not only is the nature of 
higher education changing, but changing teehnolo^ requires that staff 
be kept abreast of developments to ermble then to perceive of additional 
Instructional options and strategies;; and that the term "profession" 
implies a standard of servlat that can only be maintained tttfough the 
continual renewal and upgrading of profeasienal skills and knowledge • 



The primary function of faculty is to teach and eupport a Wgh 
level of instructional ef feotivenRas, Myre (3tl) has stated tlmt • , 
th« ultijnflt© goal of any ef forta falling undor the general rubric of 
faculty development is the Ifnprovement of inetruetion and the laarning 
process." 

FACULTY DEVELOPMBhrr PRO0RA^6 AND MISOimCES 

Individual states and institutions j^ve sought to devalop 
appropriate strategies to meet their unique faculty developnental needs • 
The University of Florida at GainesvUle has established an Offiee of 
InstruGtional Resources (OIR) whioh plana and sponaora varied activities 
defilgned to improve instruotioml effeetiveness. The OIR publishea a 
Newsletter which not only announoes thois programs and services available 
to the faculty^ but also reporte the reiults of research related to the 
university cofnrminity. The OM offeri a C^uter Itanaged Coiirae designed 
to aid college professors in developing prop'MTOd instruotlonal inate-* 
rials for thair courses* In addition j a Mini-Sabbatical Program to 
support projects by faculty for instructional improvement and Audio 
Visual Services and Workshops to assist faculty in utilising their 
service more effectively are sponsored by the OK, Dm^ir^ the Fall of 
I97I4 the OM conducted a TeachinB Assistance rt-ogrOTi consisting of 
seven seminars and one workshop. It has been reported that thB Florida 
Stata legislature has allocated special funds for staff developifient 
programs in all of the FlOTlda CormmiMty Colleges (UilOU). 

The University of MaaMctwsetts has developed a Clirdc to 
Ijnprave University Teaching which received furriing ftron 'the W,K, Kellogg 
FdUiidation in 1*^78 • The Clinic has been structured to? 
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1» Conduct rea#aroK to rifine the teaching 
improvement procesa, instriunentsi and 
procedur«a, 

2, Provide servioee to Univereity of Kasaachuaetta' 
faculty who wiahed to particlpat© in the 
Clinic's teaching ijnprovimont procesB and 

3, Extend its prQoaeSj materials and prooedures 
to other cellegee at^ universltisst (2 ill) 

Salem Comunity College, Nw Jersey | has developed and initiated 

a staff developinent prograiri for its faculty in coMortium with Olaisboro 

Stat© College* Appropriate eKperiencea and courses with graduate 

credit are being offerid to the faculty of Salem C^nffunity College on 

their campus^ with faculty also being offered the option to participate^ 

with tuition paid, in additional p^aduate eouries at Qlaasboro* The 

Coordliiator of the M*A* F^ogram in Junior College Teaching at Qlaseboro 

le coordinating the program with the Academic Dean of Salem Cormunlty 

College, 

Ocean County College, Toms Hlveri New Jeraeyi has appointed 
an Educational Development Officer who is responsible for the planning 
and coordlnfltlon of developmental activities for their faculty. A 
Cer^ter for Research on Learning and Teaching has been organized and is 
functioning at the tTnlyersity of Mlahlganj Ann Arbor, The Canter for 
Rrofesalenal Development has been created In the California State 
University and College Syatem to enable institutions of higher education 
which exist within large imilti-cainpus itate systems to "develop systa* 
matlc ways to improve the Instruction of students ,and to stimulate and 
encouraga the continumis renewal of faculty" (5i2)* This center has 
been supported through the F^d for the Improvement of PostsecondaiTr 
Education. 6 0 
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]¥ofessional organi?*atlons> collegeB and unlveraitieB| and 
private profit and non-profit corporations have sponsored S6ininar8| 
workshops and conferences designed not only to improve instruotional 
effectiveness I but to promote the ooncftpt of staff davelopinent and 
evaluation programs. The American Association of Higher Ed'uaaU.on 
Bponsored a seriei of seminars on Faculty Evaluation and Developsnent in 
HiRhar Education in Kanaae City, Waehington, D,C., Port Worth, Niw Tork^ 
Atlanta, Seattle, Boston, San Francisco, Chicago^ and Long Beach, 
California* An Intermtioml Conferenr^e on SnprovlnB University Teach- 
ing was co-sponsored by the University of Massachusatts at Amherst and 
U.N.E.S»C.O. during the Fall of 197U. 

Iteny corporations and organi^^ations are continuing to sponsor 
seminars, workshops and conferences dealing with topics directly related 
to and concerned with the Improvement of Inatructlon In Higher Educa- 
tion. Among these are Educational Testing Strvice of Prlncaten, The 
Center for Personalised Instruction of Washington, D*C,, Instructional 
Industries, lao*, The Evaluation and Training Institute of Loa Angeles, 
Califorrda, and The Consortium of Cormunity Colleges Incorporated of 
New Jersey* 

Audio visual materials and textbooks have recently been pub* 
llshed to ierve as resources for those concerned vtth famlty davslop* 
ment programs* A Faculty Evaluation and Development Series of audio 
and video cassettes has been made available as a result of the recording 
of the key presentations during that confereMe which was jointly 
sponsored ^ the American Association of Ittgher Education and Kansas 
State University in 197U« Publications such as Teaching Tips by 
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McKeaehie and Inatruotlonal DevelQpment fgr Indlvld\ialliln^ LearnlnB 
In Hlghw Eduoatlon by Diwiond, et* al.^are exainpleg of refereneee 
aTOllabla to those concerned with faculty development actlvitiGfi, 

PUJmiNG FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

Haimnons and Wallaot (ls2) expressed the hope that the "aan- 
aideration of the following questions and issues prior to initiating 
a prop'am will elg^flcantly improve the results achi©Y^d by that 
(faculty development) program." 

1, What answer can be given to staff who ask| 
'Wiy do we need a staff development program?'^ 

2, Who will be responsible for doing the planning? 

3, How will spec if ic staff development needs be 
identified? 

km What is the balance between institutional 
priorities and individual needs? 

5* Which staff should partiolpate? 

6* How flexible will the pregram be? 

7. How can staff 1^ motivated to partioipate? 

8. How should the program be aclwduled? 

9. Who will conduct the program? 

10, What instructional technique (s) workCs) best? 

11, What publicity should be made of the progrMi 
and how should the prop*am be disseminated? 

m 

12 m Should the program be evaluated, and if ao, 
how? 

13 • How should the program be funded and what 
other kinds of mipport, besides funding^ are 
needed? 
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It should be emphasised that a guceessful program requires 

a broad base of supports I submit that the structure for planning i 

organising and conducting a faculty developinent program must "fit" 

within the aystern of inititutional governance, A valid proerajn should 

also bt interrelatad with the existing ciirricula aiid ine'tructlonal 

practices within an institution* Failure to recogniza tht ijnpertance of 

thes© two conditions would be foolhardy, since not only woiild a statt 

of '^aggravated confllct^^ be proFioted, but a moniwiental waate of ra- 

sources would also result. We should raapond to the following quastlons 

bafora initiating a prografn for faculty davelopm^nti 

1» What relationship will or should exist between 
the prograin and promotion , recontraatlng and 
tenuring procedurts? 

2, la the program coinpatlble with the negotiated 
contract? 

3t What relationship should exist between the 
program and faculty represantative organi- 
zations? 

U# How can developmental reiom^cee and facilities 
be incorporated into the existing instructional 
program? 

ACTIVITIES AND SUPPORT SERVICES 

Faculty Development programs vaiy in terms of both structure 

and scope of activities. The follwlng list of activities Is not 

all-inclusive, but does present those activltias most frequently 

mentioned in the literature i 

Institutes * Summer and Tear Long 

Sabbaticals 

Mini-Sabbaticals 

Orientation Programs 
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Neweletters - Publicatlona « Reviaws of Educational 
Research 

Reaognltiori of Teaching Excellence 

Oraduate T\iition Payment 

Com'sss on Site with credit 

Workahops 

Colloquimi 

Staff Ratreats 

t Recontracting, Tenure and ^omotion Policies and 

Procadurea 
Encounter Groups 
Sewlmrg 
Conventiona 
ft*ofeaiional Days 
Obiervatiori of Master Teaching 
PackaBad Programi 
Leaves of Absence 
Staffing Polioies and Procedures 

Wl-ien initiating a Faculty Developnent ft*ograin, it must be 
recognized that the process of initiation must be plamied and atruetured 
in such a way as to engender a sense of support within the faoulty* 
All constitueneies within the college comnunity should be reprasented 
during all phases of planning, developfnenti initiation, mlntenance 
and evaluation* It seeM logical that a continuous prograin requires 
the consistent and full tljne supervision of a skilled professional* The 
Educational Developfnant Specialist (EDS) ntust have a coordinated package 
of support services^ aystems and facilities available to ensure inaslimiin 
program effectiveness. Professionals skilled in instructional techno- 
logy^ resources, research a^ graphics nmst be directly involved and 
oomiitted to the miccess of the program. The EDS rmist also efficiently 
utiliM the skills and services of the liSarning Resource Center, Computer 
Center, Audio Visual nen:^f |-Orant Developfnent Department, ^bllc 
Relations Department and ftfinting and Reproduction services. 

Above all, the HDS rimit j-dentify and Implement a process that 
will enable him to recognise thMe available human reaouraea ftom within 
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hie Infltitutlon. Any college or imiversity consieta of a faculty of 
highly skilled and motivflted proferislomls. Thoie individual resources 
coupled with organiaad interml anrt external serviceB can sventually 
produce a program of ^nefit to the total college eonnranity. 

Consistency is critical. Any college or university that espouses 
the value of a total institutional comnitment to faculty developiiient 
must involve all constituencleB to the fullest extent. The program 
must clearly ividence concern for increased iffectlveneaa at all levels j 
institutional, divisional, departmantal and individual. This requires 
that judgment be used, while at the sane time priorities wuat be estab- 
lished. Management theory would also require that the program incor- 
porate a system whereby the faeulty can perceive of a relationship 
between behavior and reinforcement. 

Three major barriers exist in most inititutionei ary om of 
which could throw thm provtrbial monlciy wrench into tha coga of the 
inachinery* The initiating coimittae is challenged to develop a proeeee 
and program capable of sunnounting the obstacles of attitude j fiscal 
exlRency and the internal reaomrce lli?iitationa of their inatitutioni* 
Any of these or other considerations could directly affect the decision 
as to whether the program would be beet Inpletnented and conducted in 
whole or in part on an institutional, regional or stite-wide level. 

In a sense the bugle has been sounded* Bather than Initiating 
faculty developmert prograina from a defensive perapective^ we should 
utilise all of our forces to enable us to initiate a long'^terin con- 
tiniial offensive against Inatructional mediocrity. 
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CHAPTCR SDC 
FACTTLTY EVALUAT ION WHO - WHY - 



HOT? 



THE WHH AMD WHT 

Inforinal avaluation of instruction is not a new phenomenal 
given the critical nature of man (generla man| that is) one coulfl 
assume that the children of those who lived in caves wera critical of 
their elders* The great universities of the "Student Prince" era were 
dominattd and controlled by the students, henca professors who wera 
persona^ non-grata were not retained. This centii^ has witnessed pro- 
fessor power learning to accoTOnodate student power | the 1960»s saw 
the rise of student power ai^ consequently the demand for forrol pro« 
fassorial aocountability. The l?70*s have seen the reassertion of 
legislative control ovtr higher edueatlon through both the demanda for 
profesBortal accountability and reduced Cdmnitinent in terms of inflated 
dollars. This can best be seen in the strugglaa between Individual 
campusas of higher education on the one hand and state departinents of 
education and legislatures on the other. States such as California^ 
New Torkj Pannaylvaniai and New Jersey have passed acts that require 
profesaional accountability and/or faculty development* It should be 
noted that faculty development programs are the moat logical and defeat 
Bible 4^^;tenaions of faculty evaluation. 

If the individual faculty member feels that he/she is being 
put upon by mary forces, the faculty member is quite right. Figure 1 
illustrate^ the sundi^ forces that are demandinR^ and In many cases 
are active particiimnts in faculty evaluation. These forces have been 
ralatively successf^il In instituting formal evaluations of faculty. 
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In A study of UlO academic deans of liberal arts collegos, Seldin 

(3U) found that 60^ of the reBponding deans indicated that they "alvays" 




Rreieur© Oroups That IbEert Force 
for Faculty Eyaluation 

Fii^^ 1 

or "uaually" used gystamatic b%v ]Bn% ratings. Be Jar (2s 79-83) also 
found that the majority (68^) of institutions who replied to Wis 
qutstionnalre had a student rating program* The eomparlson of the 
results froni The Be jar ^ .dy and those of Mueller (published in 1951) 
and Bryan (published in 1968), indieates that the frequeney of gatharlng 
ev^aluatlon by students has inoreased trm 30 to 68^ (2r83)| thus atu- 
dents have beeoTO a major source in the evaluation of faculty for 
tenure, prcmotloni and merit decisions, Om may argue that atudents 
because of their iimnaturlty, lack of understanding of the upfard 
mobility within the academic arena, and their capriciousness should 
not bi evaluating professors. Tat no matter hoir cogent such ar^ments 
appear, the fact that students are, in esserae, the IjOTsdiate consunwr, 

.■ ■ 
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t€nds t& make euoh positions rather moot. Coaten, Oreenoughp and 
Mingss tn an tactensiv© revim of the literature coricluded that stu- 
dents "ean rat« inatriiRtion with a reasonable degree of rella'bility" 
(8s5l3). In the summary and ooneltisiana stairanliig iTom thslr re?isW| 
they state I 

A reviw of ©wpirlcal studies indioates that studants' ratings 
carl provide rsllabla and valirt Inforrratlon on the quality of 
GDuraes and inetruotian* Such infoiifriatlon oan be of use to aca- 
demic departinents in Gonatructing nonnatiy© data for the eTaluation 
of taaehing and may aid the Indtvidual instruotor In improving 
hie teachifig effactivenass. (fif530) 

lest one aaaurie that student evaluation be raatrloted to the 
traditional classroom lectures^ it should ba noted that Bugg and Norris 
(1?75) found that it may be a misecnoeption for faculty to ^ieir tteir 
rcla in individualized^ non-Glaasroom, learning situations as requiring 
little of their timsy effort| or personal guidance ^aause of not being 
in a lecture mode» The results of their study on faculty aupervislon 
in a research^orlented lear^ng axperienee (graduate psychologjr seminar) 
Indicata that a single emphasis on evaluation neglected other iinportant 
aspects of a situation vhich effeot the students' evaluation of the 
learning axparlenca (atg. superviso:^ funotions and relaticnahlps). 
They have raised the spector that elamsntSj other than the traditional 
lecture components (taste , quality of voice , etG»)| can and do play a 
role in student evaluations. 

Bess suggests tlmt faculty and student life oycles Infract 
with eaoh other, and that unrier proper conditions teaching ^ rather than 
research, may yield profound satisfaction. In addition, student needs 
(to ba satisfied for enotional and interpersonal growth and aelf« 
knowladg©) are not being wet collegfes and universities i eoniiequentlyi 
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both groupfi tre not having neads mat. He de^tlopi lein interesting 
model that □ould possibly bring about tYm int^stm^X^ oi fmculty and 
student llfa GyaL©a» What ia of considerabl© in'bfil*^it to those in* 
Tolvad in faaulty eTatuatlon Is the recogiiitloft at *hi interrelation- 
ahips of student davelopinerital needs, faculty^ psycholoiioal dispositions 
varying with age, atudeiit piychologiaal dA^poaitiO!)^ yarylng over four 
yaara, and faculty develepient (Si 379-381)^ The m^ognition that 
f acidity do Indeed reoaivt rewards froni teanhtiip jj^ crucial , and that 
on© oould aaaiaine that sueh rawards would tae avjiiif^^ecS through tha kncwl^ 
edge of consianer satiafaetlon* Sueh taiwl^^idgj^ osn tea oonveynad tlirough 
faoulty etaluation by atudtonts. 

Should atudenfc agination of faeulty h# fete sole indicator of 
faeulty effsotlvefwsa? It %ro\LLd seein that sutih a. c^astion need not be 
aaked, yet this witer has aeen in several Instlb^ttons thB uaa of 
student eyaluatlonsi If not the sols Indioatoi'^ fcte majority Indieator 
for faculty effectiveness* (That is, student ^Valuations comprlae the 
ifsajor portloii of variance in faculty evaluatiori)* &apn (32) auggests 
that several nteaturea (department chalmeni stucJsftt^j self-devaluation, 
peer) be used to deteimili^ af feotivenesa, and tha't consistency of 
response ba employed. Kapel (1??U) makes the point that student evalua- 
tion of faculty should be a part of a highly d#Ve lopped, well designed 
and atruotured evaluation system . Such a- positiD* Moognizea the fact 
that student ratings of college instruction HsriitatlonB (l9iS3-6l)| 
Hlldabrarid, Wilson and Dlanst| (20i^3)| Costeri, Wtemigh, and Manges, 
(8 1 531). Yet the Information aupplied by stu^eUt^ ^^nnot be duplicated 
frow other sources , The foil wing gives an e^teeiJsti-^ irgmnant for 
atudent evaluation! Tfl 
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III comparison with other possibilities, earefully gmthered 
studeTit opinion ranks high as a sotirce of data* The reasons are 
praotical ai well as theoretical, Wt need input that can b© fairly 
easily gathared and that can be accepted and even reepactad by 
faoulty members. It is also useful t© have data which have some 
degree of croes^comparabillty and which can be made visible .to 
the university coimunity* Theoretioal conslderatione suggest the 
need for firethand input from sourcss oloee toj if not right at^ 
the point of learning. Student evaluation meets all these specl- 
flcations and in addition rests on a substantial basis of careful 
inveatigations and refinenient of inatrijmenti and techniques (10^64)* 

If the reader wtre to refer to Figure l^ it can be geen that 
pTBBsyirB groups other than students have exerted force for faculty evalu- 
ation* LagiBlators have passed laws to request better faoulty reporting 
of courae loads, student contact hours j and credit gerwratlon* These 
may be oonsldered faculty evaluation utilising different criteria than 
performance In the classroom. It could also be considered evaluation 
through unobtrusive measures — factors tlmt can affected by poor 
teaching or poor prograTns* 

Peer evaluation is required in many colleges and universities j 
but this is wrought with coTnplieatlons « Politics aside, It would be 
possible for "the blind to lead the blind" in some situations * An 
Institution that trains and structures objeotlve peer evaluationj with 
a prior criteria, can maximize the potantlal for such formal evaluation 
(informal is readily available anytime it is requested)* An institu* 
tlon should ^ warned that peer evaluation, if done improperlyj can 
destroy a department, and many resultant wounds may never heal* 

Administrative evaluation suffers from similar problema to those 
of peer evaluation. The one major consideration is the fact that many 
organi^atioml structures require those above to evaluate those below. 
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Thus department chainntn might be "expected" to evaluate * however, if 
done incQireatlj?' the results may be devaitatlng« 

Parental evaluation of professors can be reflected in au^ort 
given thtir children, gift giving to the inatitution, and formal com- 
plaints tJu^ough their children or direotly to the President of the 
institution. Nonetheless , the parents have also demaTrfad acaountabillty 
tWLs demand may tove hemn filtered through the state legislat\U'e, or 
it may be reflected in more subtle attitude changes, 

Pt*ofeeaors should not forget that the parents directly support 
a major part of the instriicilonal progrwi ttoough tuition and/or taxes. 
It appears to thip writar tiiat they have a legitlinate right to demand 
aacountability from professors and colleges* Hew defined Is yet 
anothar problem # 

Alwini evaluation is similar to student evaluation except in 
retrospect* Since they are further removed from the professor, their 
effeat is less pronoui^ed* Hwevc^r, they can be quite Influentiai, 
aljnost in the swie terms as parents. The focal point around which 
faculty evaluation revolves appears to be students* peroeption of fac«* 
ulty effeotivenaasi at liast in terms of faQtilty evaluation in the mid- 
1970*s. This has not reduced the influence of peer decision making 
in the evaluation process. What it has doM Is ex^nded the fornal data 
source to Include students, in addition to the traditional peer and 
admird.strator Judgmenta, Aside frcm a f^ unlversltiaa and colleges, 
if students are on rersomriel coimnittees, they are far outni^bered by 
the professlonali on the coimnlttee. Thus guaranteeing the power of the 
profeasDrs and administrators In dealslon making* 
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It shcmld be stated again that formal faculty evaluation has 
traditionally come from two sources i aininistratian through depart* 
went chairmen^ deans, presidents, etc.j and peers from within the pro* 
fesBor'i dlicipline (peers need not alwajrs be on campus| they can cane 
frem other inBtltutlons)* Theoe two sources have not changed *^ they 
ultimately make the major decisions (in most casee the board of trustees 
nakes the final legal deciaions on tenure and promotion) , however, 
they have now been joined formally by the itudents. In marqr Inatitu- 
tlonaf atudent evaluation of faculty has become a fonnaliMd procedure 
expacted for most career decisions* Thus the institutionalising of 
such procedures Indicates that formal student input on evaluation of 
faculty is "here to stay*" 

How effective ary evaluaticjn system developed is depends on its 
rationale. The baiiic pr«miseB for evaluation set the par^ieters within 
which the validity of the evaluation ayatem is embedded * That is, the 
validity of the evaluation depends on the why of the evaluation* 
Evaluation systems developed to be used primarily to aupply information 
for /wdent publications on faculty | or used for comparative purposes, 
require a different Instrument than one that has been developed for 
faculty improvement* It becomes crucial that at the very beginning 
of developing an evaluation system, the inititutlon (administrationi 
board of trusteee, profeaBors, and students) sets the basic premiae(s) 
for the evaluation T^rocedureR . It is quite possible for the evalua- 
tion to serve several purposes thua a compion Instrument my i\q% b^ 
desirable unleag designed to supply comparative as well as diagnostic 
information* 
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It §ho\ild also be noted that the term systaw is beii^ vsedj 
tte tenn is appropriate, einee eystem denotes units and/or decision 
points that are Interrelated in a hierarchioal manner in a particular 
designt Thus procedures and decieion points art made public for all 
to see I there are no hidden pitfalls* In a survey of participants at 
a conference at the Unlveraity of Maasachusetta on ijiproving university 
teaching in 197U, the recormendation that generated the S'ta'ongest 
agreement was the one that asked that departments deflnjS and make public 
criteria and procad'ures for evaluating teaching (23il975)* Ive^on© 
knoirg the ground rules and more importantly toiofifS how to "play the 
game." It means that everyone is (or should hm) treated ©qually* 

There are tlires basic premisea that generally form the '^why" 
of faculty evaluation. They are; 



1* 



Evaluation data is used for aareer decisions 



(tenwe^ promotioni merit) peers and admlnlfitratora * 



Normative and comparative data imist be su^lied# 



2, Evaluation data is used by students to give to 



their peers infoCTiation concerning the "quality*^ of both the 



coui*seB and the professors. Norrotivei cowparatlvei and 



descriptive data m\iBt be supplied * 



3» Evaluation data is used by individual faculty to 



improve inatruction through changes dictated by the evaluation 



data (data uied for find in faculty developffrianti the data 



should be diagnostic in nature, while nonnatlve and comparative 
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The first two have been traditional in institutions of higher 
learning. The third has now gained prominenae on college campuses* 
Inatitutiona Northeastern Univtriity, Temple !InJ.versity, Virginia 

CoiimDnfc^ealth University) and groupi of institutions (University System 
of California, Finder Lakes Colleges) have developed formal approaches 
to faoulty developnent through the organisation of specific offices 
concerned with the improvement of Instmotion through alassroom behavior 
changeB of profeeBors or course modifications* 

Of the three premises, it is this author's considered opinion 
that the improveinent of Instruction is the only rationale worthy of 
consideration. It does not make faculty evaluation punitive in natura . 
I¥einises /?1 and #2 have in^licit^ if not ©xplieltj negative donnotations* 
This does not mean that information supplied far faculty improvement 
cannot be used for career decisions (premise ^l), however, the focal . 
point is ^^aaving" and "improving" professors ard not "isolating" and 
"firing" tham. In these times of extrewa aconomic hardships for insti* 
tutiDns and professora, the worst procedures to follow would ba punltiva 
or negative for professorial morale is vei^ sensitive to threat. 
Let no orm be deceived, for without profassors there would be no instil* 
tutions of higher learning | administrators, students , and stata legi- 
slators inust be made cocni^ant of this. 

Before procedures ar-» discussed concerning the developrrmnt of 
an evaluative syatem, it should be noted that the premise (s) for the 
evaluation is directly related to the validity of tl^ procedure* 
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Validity is not being used in a strict statietieal aanse, rather thie 

author would use the literal definition suppliad ^ Doylt (9il)i 

'Validation* J then, becomes the process of attributing 
meaning to data* Meaning is both denotative and connotativej 
it is arrived at by meanp of subjective as well as objeotiv© 
proaeduresj and for its full under^tending it requires that a 
whole body of data, more than aiy particular subset j be kept in 
fdnd* 

I%r inQluding iubjective as well as objective input, extenuating 
oircuinstances- that may effect evaluation (33il97^) can be welghad in 
light of the premiBe(a) of tim evaluation. That isj on© does not only 
look at numbers, means, and standard devlatione generated^ but also at 
the nature of courses and the uniquenessss of such coureas to the 
faculty members. If not, then experimentation in courses and iratruc- 
tlon may be greatly reduced or nonexistent. Faculty improyement must 
allow for a period of testing and adjustment for the individual faculty 
mamberj if ^ faeulty member will be "punished** for low ratings, then the 
chanees for improvemsnt will become slim* 

Nadeau (2B) challenges the profession to extend the meaning of 

validity in faculty evaluation by considering the concept in terms fori 

1, a particular purpose (promotion and tenure , 
or faculty? development ) , 

2* a particular situation (lecture, seminar, IPI, 
etcTT ~ " 

3, a particular group (unique rmturt of student groups) 

It should ^ apparent that the detennination of validity might 

be quite elusive, and that at bast the satisfaction of validation will 

be a product of the nature and purposes for evaluation (Thorndlke, 1975| 

Brandenburg, 1975} Whit^ly, 1975| Sagne, 1975) • Thus institutions 

should be looking at content validity (i.e. purposes, who will use it, 
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etc.) rather tban construct validity, ainca what cQnstlttitita good 
teaehine may be ag indescribable as beauty. It may also mean that a 
single instrument may not b© appropriate for an entire institutionj 
not only are there differencas amonfi coursaS| programs and teaohir^ 
styles (Foster, Alderman, Bell, and Shaw, 197S| Baird, 1973| Bene^at, 
1973), b\it the p\:urpoaei for which the infowiation is used may also be 
different (Bejar, 1975| Hills, 197U. 

There are still many Isauei that have net been settled as 
related to atudent evaluation of faculty in higher education, For 
exainple, BeJar (2) suggests that reaeareh Is needed on students' ex- 
pectations, preconceptions, and edueational r^eds as related to evalua* 
tlon of professors. It Is intaresting to note that Tubb and Stannlng 
(36) found significant differences (p 4 .05) existing betafeen class 
means for studenti' ideal percaptlons and students' and-of»cQurse 
evaluation. 

How does one describe an effective instructor? Pohjjnan (30) 
found an effective initructor to be Inisinessllke (e.g. prepares for 
class, achieves objectives, and praaents a well organised course ) as 
well as ow who increases appreoiation for the subject jnatter (affective 
aspect )• Job satisfaction and teaching performance were positively 
Gorrelated In a study of eowmunity college professors reported ^ 
Fiedler, and Qillo (12 )| they further fou?^ thai riore "traditional'^ 
approaches were related to good teaching perfoiirance* While Oran^in 
and Painter (17il22) suggest that "Jokes, theatrics, and simply-well* 
chosen materials am! well-deHvered lectures are of major importance to 
achieving Mgh eourse ratinRS." It should be quite evident to the 
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readtr that a definitive dtcislon concerning student evaluation of 
professors and the possible Intervening and co^oiariding factors that 
affect suoh ^valuations aannot be made at this tima* However ^ there 
is enough evidenee to indicate that formal student evaluation of a 
faculty does provide inforriation to individual faGulty meinbersj what 
is provided dej^ndi on the Tiatu/'%|> curposei and structure of the evalua- 
tion. 

There are several refereneea that the reader may wish to read 
before moving into the general area of faoulty evaluatiarij regardleas 
of data source and/or premises , They arai Ebla'a ft^ofegsorg as Teaoherg 
,(1972) and The Reaognition and Evaluation of Teaohiiig (1971) j John 
Centra's Strategiei for Bnproving College Teaching (1972 )| Richard 1. 
Millar's EvaluatinE Facult y Perfonnance (1972), and Developing Programs 
for Faoulty Evaluation (1?7U)| Seldinj How Colle^ee Bvaluate Prpfeasors 
(1975), partloulirly chapters 2 and hj and Pace's Evaluating Learning 
and Teaching I (1973)* Miller's texts art more h0w-*to**do books on the 
broad area of evaluation, while the other references tend to be either 
technical (e.g* how to develop an instrument) or philosophical, 

V/hlch sources should an institution tap for information oon- 
aernlng the effectiveneis of professors, and eri which premlae should 
evaluations be based? The answer to the first part of the question is 
rather straightforward — all sources that com directly in eontact 
with professors f students , oeers, adTnlnlstratora* Alunmi, parentsi and 
legislators tend to have perceptions that may have been effected by 
tine and/or distance! for although they may derrand accountability^ thiy 
are usually not in a position to be a direct source of reliable data 
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concerned with teaching effectiveness in the claasrooin, Ag indicated 
earlisri this -Author believes that data used for diagnostic purposes 
is the most defensible bast for evaluation, and hopefully would provide 
the necessao^ infowmtion for instructional Improvement under thi proper 
conditiono. 

How ptight an inititution eet about to develop faculty evaluation 
on a more systematio manTiar than at present? There is no set or correct 
approach* Whatever approach| It irtust be consistent with the level of 
the faculty, atudenta and adndnlstration* To move toe far too fast 
will guarantee hostility and possible outright failure. One approach 
is illustrated in Figure 2* 

First, goals and criteria for evaluation should be aet by the 
faculty with agreement of students and administrators* That is, should 
faculty evaluations be used exclusively for inprovement? for comparative 
purposes? for student informEtion? or might evaluation serve all three 
purposes? What weight will teachliiE^ instruction, and supervision have 
relative to service and reeearch in the overall evaluation of faculty? 
The goals and criteria should he general, as opposed to spaclflo, 

A representative coimnittee of faculty, students, and adminl- 
strators should be formed to develop specific procedures to implement 
the general goals* This cot?OTittee ahould be faculty dominated and 
have the authority to develop and teat prooedurtCs) and necessai^ instru- 
ment(s), aa well as to determine the iources for data collection (e*g, 
administration, peers, students). Thus the committee may have to bring 
in consultants and experts, as well as have a budget for testing, com- 
puter time, research time, and printing. The comittee should decide 
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on the sources of datA coVh^eLlon and whother to develop a new pro- 
cedure (or instrxiiTient if called for) or to adopt an ©xiiting proctdure 
Cor instmment) already ijiplemented in other institutions. It is 
quite possible for the committee to decide to abort the entire endeavor 
at this point, Vfhlahever procedure is accepted by the eoroilttes^ it 
should be tested and researched thorounhly on the faculty vith fftnulty 
participation nandatoryi but with random selectioni and with resets 
shared only with those faculty involved. All formal reports should 
not identify faculty members^ and the administration is not to receive 
any information^ except through the formal report* 

The cormittee must than idecide whether the raiults of the 
tasting meet the goals set 'by the comittee and the general goals set 
originally* It must also decide whether the infoimation gathered can 
he used within the framework of the criteria set. If it does not, it 
may mean back to the drawing' board. If it does, then the faeulty as a 
whole must decide whether to adopt the procedure (or inatrumant) for 
formal use on an experimental basis. If the faculty rejects the pro* 
aedurei then the committee may wish to revise the prooedure, go back 
to the beginning, or give up altogether. After a period of time (as 
sat by the committee), the procedure is either reviied (or discarded) 
or accepted to be institutionalized as the reoognlMd and standard for 
faculty evaluations. IJntil that time in which the procadure is 
institutlonAliMd all data must be considered suspect, and that data 
used for career decision must be at the option of the faculty member 
and taken at hlsAer risk. At this point, normative data (if required) 
can be collected. The option for revision of prooedwes (or instrwients) 
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ihmid be avmllable if it is determined that what was de veloped was 
not meeting the needs of the facility in the long run. 

A procedure may be the development of teohniques for: 1) peer 
evaluation ajid observation; 2) atoiniatrative evmluatlon aiid obsarvm- 
tion; 3) the evmluation of research of faculty members | h) evaluating 
contribirtions of faculty members to collage coramlttaaai 5) the evalua- 
tion of - vice to the connnunlty (anadamic and non-academic); 6) 
collecting student percaptions of faculty effectiveneas; etc* 

Menges (2k) describes four approaehas that might be used to 
select items for inetruaents 1 by students to emluata profeaaors: 
1* Intuition tJQd Consensus as Guides - Student 
Init ructlonal Report published by E,T,S* tos 
developed by this approach* 
2t Factor Analyais as Guide - Bideavor Instructional 
Rating Form used by NorthTOStem University Is an 
axajiiple of an instrianent developed via this approach* 
3. Criterion Groins as a Guide - Wiis approach was used 
at the University of California at Davis to deve- 
Ic^ their instrijmant. 
k* Instructor's Goals as Guide - ^is procediire was 
used to dev^lc^ the Instriments used at Kejiaas 
Btvi^ IMlversityp 
A fifth aOTroaeh advocated by Kapal (28) la an extension of. 
nujoflber 2 above* It is a conc^tually based approach* Tiie resiiitlng 
instrument ( Instructor Evaluation Form ) has been tested and is being 
used at Tenple University, 
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SilT^^rman Allenden (35) usud a rather unique approach in 
having students ©valuate an introductory course ' cational psy- 
chology. Thay used a iemlproj active technique for assessing itudanta* 
re actions. 

It should he notad that many it^ins found in instinimeiAbs ara 
producte of a combination of approaches listed abOTO, For eKan^la^ tht 
Student Eval uation of College Teaching Bahavlorg (SECra) Imhlaped at 
the University of Florida used basically #2 and #3 approaches (l8). 
Ihe approach used by an institution depends on the level of scphlsh^- 
cation of staff available for the development of such Instruments , plus 
time, money, Mid BWpport services (e.g, staff, con^uters, etc*)* The 
last section of this chapter contains exanpies of instruments used by 
institutions of higher irnlng to assess students' perceptions of 
iculty effectiveneas beaching* 

A SYSTEMS J APPROACH 

As indicated earlier In this chapter, a systematic approach to 
evaluation should be developed* The system should not be coicpllcated 
and should easily be described, through a flow chart, and understood 
by faciaty, students, wid administrators. Faculty should aasliLy be 
able to identify input sources « decision points, and appeal points, 
Ihey should also be able to Identic exit points as well as ^are the 
loeus of final authority rests* Figure 3 is Mi illustration of such 
a systematic approach to faculty eval\iatlon for promotlOT, tenure, or 
marlt. The input soi :es are further described in Flares k through 
11. TOiese li^ut sources wd criterion ratings are 'based on auggentlons 
by Richard I. Miller (26), 
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Figure 6 
Source 
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It is rather ovident from figures 3*'ll that a faculty member 
can see the entire flow fram initial input to final decision. He/ she 
can also see the scope and natur^^ of soiircBs of input* AesurninR that 
thf* deparimRnt funciif^nB wjlli dirt^ct facrulty Inpiito, then the faculty 
mfrnber in fihle to help irieritify, n^lectj and detenTiina criterion ag well 
as the scale used in the criterion rating£ii The overall performance 
rating can be calculatRd by utili^in^ the fonn found in Table 1 (refer 
to Miller, P6i73-87). 

The faculty member may deterTnine the percent of total effort 
each category rapresents for a particular semester (or year) with hia/ 
her denartment chairperson. The criterion ratlnps are supplied from 
various sourceR to ejther a Fipecial cormnittee, an administrator^ or an 
"office of evaluationi" The rest %b rather itraiphtforward. For 
example^ ProfeeBor "K*- indicates that teaching will represent 50^ of 
his/her effort j advising 10? , faculty service 20% ^ and research 2^. 
Profesaor *^K" receives criterion ratings of 6,2^ S*X^ 5#6j li*8j respec- 
tively j thus the raw scores would be SO x 6*2 ^ 310, 10 x 5,1 ^ 51, 
20 3C 5.6 - 112, and 20 x h.B ^ % with a total raw score of 569. The 
overall rating is determined by dividing $69 by 70O| the result is 
0*8128. (If a school wanted to use a five point scale, rather than a 
seven point scale, the procedure is the same| the total raw score would 
b€ divided by 500 rather than 700), It is therefore possible to com- 
pare faculty through the use of the overall rating. 

One may arpuft that this approach reduceB faculty evaluation to 
Quantifiable m^bers only* On the other hand, one might argue that the 
procedure suggested Miller would reduce the error rata and mke 
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evalufltlonB mora objective. Just how far and to what RXtont om goes 
depends on the faculty involved* In ary case the trade-offs are qiiite 
high, and one must remember that numbern in and of themselves only 
rapresfjnt an evaluation basted on a prior criteria and pr^^^eet scaleao 
The stakes are hi^hi an individual's profesgional career may be made or 
de^^troyad on which aide one errors (gub.jeativo? objecii/e?) may 
not be aniwerable (althoup^h more and more cases are now being decided 
in the cotirto ) , 

To illustrate how an individual faculty member my evaluate 
another faculty member «a course (including observatione ) j a form is 
presented in Table 2, This form utilises a five point scalei it could 
be easily adapted to the seven point scale. It is quite evident that 
both the faculty observer and the one being observed muet have aigni* 
ficant information and data formulatad and supplied — this includee 
subject matter content^ objectives^ students* papers or products, texts 
uaedj other devices, tests, other evaluative procedures, bibliography, 
and observation. 

If forms, such as found in Table 2, are developed for each 
input source and its elements^ then the system might becOTfi overloaded 
with data as an individual member moves along the evaluation line 
towards final decision. All of the forms^ initial evaluations and 
decisions ahould start at the department level. All forma should stay 
on file in the department office , unless called for later at other 
decision or appeal points. 

Again, how far an institution goes in developing an ln*depth 
system depends on its own structure, facility, and nature* If a system 
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Tabln 2 

PRER EVALUATION OF INSTR!JCTf)R 



Name of Ev^aluatar 



ffame of Infitructor Belnf^ Rvaluated 
Title of the Gourae 



Please rata thn instructor on the followlnR items, utHi?.ine the scalai provided* 
Circle the appropriate rating and write anjr comments you vriah to make in the space 
provided. 



I, 



SUBJECT mmn COIfTENT OF THR COURSE 



Not able 
to jud ge 



Not rele- 
vant 



Acceptabla 
3 



Extremely 
Relevant 



b» Currsnoy of 
material 



Not able 
to ^1ud||e 



Out of 
data 



Aaceptable 
3 



Very current 
& up to date 

5 



Senaral Comanta 



STATED OTJECTIVES OP Tffl COUTtSE 



a, Relevanoy 



Not able 
to jud^e 



Not rele- 
vant 



Aooeptablf 
3 



Extremely 
Relevant 



b. Clarity 



Not able 
to judge 



Not clear 
at all 



AQQeptable 
3 



Extremely 
elear 



0% General Cor^entg 107 
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Tablft ? (eont.) 
STUDENTS' PAPERS OR OTW]R ASSIONMEKTS 



Wot able 
to judge 



a. Meanin g fulncsg x 



No weaning 
at all 



3 h 



Extremely 
Mganlnj | ful 



Not able 
to judge 



b, LeTOl produced 
by the Btudenta 



V%Ty poor 
1 



Fair 
3 



Extremely 
High 



c# General Coimentft 



TEXTS USED 



a. Currency 



Not able 
to Judge 



Out of 
date 



Aaceptabli 
3 



Quita up 
to date 



b* Approprlata 
Le^©l 



Not able 
to judge 



Not 
Appropriate 



Aooaptable 
3 



actramely 
Appropriate 

5 



e# Relatad to 
Course 



Not able 
to judge 



Not at 
all 



Aaoeptable 
3 



Extremely 
Appropriate 

5 



d« Qener.sX Conratnta 
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Table 2 (cont, ) 
cyrHER DEVmS (e,g, TAPES, QAfffiS, ETC.) 



a* Cio^rency 



Not able 
to Judge 



Out of 
date 



Acotptable 
3 



Qu4t# up 
to da'bQ 

5 



bt Appropriate 
Leirel 



Not able 
to Judgs 



Not able 
to judge 



Rilatlng to x 
fcoursa Objactlvee 



Not 
appropriate 



Not 
at mil 



A€Q€ptable 
> 

Acceptable 
3 



5 



Extremely' 
S 



Am Oanaral Conmisnts 



TESTS 



Not able 
to judge 



a. Congtruction 
^ Inolu^ 

riillabAllty ai^d 
vallditr) 



Not able 
to kludge 



b. Related to 



€p piffloulty 
l©vel 



Not able 
to judge 



Poor 
1 



Not at 
All 



Kuah too 
difficult 



Acoeptable 
3 



Aoosptable 
3 



Aeoept&ble 



Bxtr©!!i@ly 



Extremely 
Appropriitoe 



ExtriiTiely 



d» Qeneral CoOTients 



lOD 
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VII* 



TOdI^ S (eont.) 
OrmR EVALUATIVE PROCEDURES 



CQnatruetlOT 
(ln€lujis| 
vmlldlty and 



Vat abia 
to 3ud^€ 



Nrt able 
to judge 



Vat able 
to Judaa 



d, r^iieral eormatnta 



Vary 
poor 



Met at 

All 



Much too 
dlfWcult 



3 



AGceptabla 
3 

Aocgp table 
3 



mi. 



BIBLlOGRAPHy OR ROTraEITCBS FOB TIE COTOSE 



^oellent 
mll^iuda 



IbcbreMly 



Eirtramaly 
Appreprlate 



at Cuyreney 



Not able 
to Judge 



Out of 
Date 



Acaerptable 
3 



Eirtrenely 
5 



b, Apgroprlatt 
level 



Not able 
to Jut^e 



Out of 
Date 



Aooeptable 
3 



Brtreraely 

5 



Qm Slgnlflceuit 
Vfarka 

Rmreaanttd 



Not able 
to Judge 



Most were very 
Inslgrilf lcant 



Acoeptable 
3 



Mo@t of the works 
were algnlf leant 
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VIII. (cont, ) 



Tdble 2 (cont,) 



Not able 
to Judge 



d, Ma an iim f^ J^Sff s 
for student a 



Not maajiingful 
at all 



Acceptable 
3 h 



actramaly 
MaanlngfiLl 



a* Ganeral Cem«iants 



OBSERVANCE OF INSTRUCTION 



Not able 
to judge 



a, IiiatruatAonal 
Prooeduras Used 



Not 
Ap pri^rlata 



Aacaptftbla 
3 



Bctramaly 
Appropriate 



Not abli 
to Judge 



bi Stxidents - 
reaGtions to 
the prooaduxas 
ap paarg to ba 



Poor 



Fair 



©toallaat 



Not a'ble 
to judge 



Very 
Poor 



Aocaptabla 
2 3 



Sccellant 



Not able 



d* Geriarftl 
rating of 
what ycm 
obsarvtd 



Vtiy 
Poor 
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Fair 



Excellent 
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is too tjp heavjr with uoimltt^es on committee or OTOrworkeri with 
tons of data^ then iti effictivanass will b# quite lljnltad* The ejrstem 
should protect the CDinpetent prDfeiaorj help the profassor who aan bene- 
fit trom additioiial help and support , and idantif^ the incompetent 
and non^^iolvable faculty maimer, Hie institution ovraa the developntnt 
of such a system to the studeritij to the profession, and to thoe© who 
support the inatitution (in that order). 

Hcrtf doei one help profesaora beooma better and consiquentljr 
ImprQVe instruction (premtie #1 developed earlier in tfde ohapter)? 
TMs question ie being raised more and more, and is ^ logical conaequenee 
of student ©Taluatlona of faeulty. It would be difficult to defend the 
firing of all faculty below a certain point on a scale used in student 
eYaluatlon of professors • Given the question of validity of student 
evaluations J the nature of institutions, and the traditional academic 
reward system, the need to build on faculty itrengths and shore*up 
weak areas becomes apparent* The "so what" question is being asked by 
students they are filling out forma and see little change In faculty 
behavior. Thus the profasalon owes It to the students and faculty to 
take the nejct step of doing something about all the data now available^ 
Aecoimtabllity cannot be hidden behind the tower of tenure* The saving 
of human resourcss (in this ease professors) is a sufficient enough 
reason for faculty development. The changing times and the chaniing 
technologies is another cogent reason. The changing nature of the 
atudent body (a,g, older students, high risk students, students from 
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different S^E.S. levela, etc.) in inBtitutions demand professorr who 
are "Current" and avare of changas in student populations and need3» 

Faculty development, instructional developmenti or whatever 
other title ie given^ has as its purpose the iniproveinant of instruction 
tta*ough the cooperation of faculty and the maximized use of materials 
and facilities in changing (Improving) faaulty behavior in the olass^ 
roomi As stated earlier, offices of faculty improvement^ developinent, 
etc* are balng formed by instltutloni of highir learning* The littra- 
ture is beginning to reflect this moviment tswards a more systematic 
approach to the improvement of instruotioni It is suggested that the 
reader refer to Bargquist and ^illipB (197l)| Munson^ Mason, and 
Wergin (1975)^ and Freednian (1973) for an excellent extensive Introduction 
and background to faculty development programi. In addition^ the reader 
may vlih to refer to Gaff (1975) for a listing of Inatructional improva* 
ment centers. A new national organisation that focuses on facuLty 
development and evaluation has been started this organization also 
publishes a quarterly newsletter (Smtth, 197S)» 

This chapter has dealt with the who - why - how of faculty 
evaluation* If it appears that jnore questions teve been raised than 
settled, it is a problem faced in all evaluations • Evaluation of humans 
is most difficult, and possibly the most diffiault of all himans are 
the professors. For in spite of what many people thiiA of professors, 
(and in spite of wtet professors might think of themselves), they are 
humans. To confound the problem even further, the decision on what 
are good and effective teaching techniques and procedures is still in 
the ^mnds of the Jury. Until such a deGision is rendered (if at all). 
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faculty evaliiatlon will tVDlce conaiderable concern for all those in- 
volved directly and indirectly in higher education. Let us hope that 
the gueas work and error can be reductd developing a aygternatic 
approaah that considtrs all aignifleant input and focuses on the ^prove- 
ment of inatruotlon. 
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CHAPTSR SEVBM 



Tm ADKINISTRATION GP TffiT COmJMny COLLEai 

The coTOnunlty college Is a complex institution* It has been 
challenged to coord jnate the functioning of its many programs. and 
eervices in such a as to promote a climate of unification. The 
nature of the coramiTiity college indicates that the definition of admini- 
stration as presented hy Shaw (9:?6) may be anprepriata when attempting 
to arrive at a perception as to the question of "what is administration?" 
Shaw has presented a view thati 

Adininiatration is the incraasingly apecialiMd activity which 
plana, organizes ^ and directs the resourGta of people and thinge 
to the stipport>and enablement of the taaGhing-learning situations 
appropriate to the institution's goals and to the nesdis and purpDsee 
of st-udents, faculty ^ and iociety* 

That definition of administration may be partiouLarly appropriate 

to the comprehensive college, especially when wt realise that it eon- 

siders administration as a pTooesa Involving specialised activities that 

require the interaction of all constituencies toward the goal of pro* 

moting the effectiveness of the taaohing-learning environnent* Thoae 

components of administration are placed within the context that those 

processes^ interactions^ and learning situations iriuat be approprlata 

to the institution and the comunity college must be motivated and free 

to respond to those needs that are specific to the Qommnlty being 

served. 

The importance of the recognition that administration requires 
procGsa can not be overemphasised, since without process the adminiatra* 
tor would be like a juggler tiding to keep a maacimum nmber of balls in 
the air in fear of the reeulting impact when on© or all of those balls 
lands in hia lap. 
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The adm^inistrative climata and structure in a community college 
must promote those conditions that encourage and allow for meaningful 
planning to take place. Each institution must develop its own master 
plan while being consistent with the master plan of the State within 
which it receives its authority to function. Activities and procedures 
must exist to enable each college to establish a budget that is suffi- 
cient to support all prograna and services j the activity of budget 
development can be most effective if we recoEnlze that a budget is an 
"educational plan." The budget reflects clearly the eomnitment of an 
institution to its programs and services. The succeaa of the planning 
and budget activities of the administrative process ia directly affected 
by the support conmunity college leaders receive when they attempt to 
tell their school story to local and state agencies. In these days of 
increased financial limitation, it is critical that all involved Indi- 
viduala and agencies recognize and accept the condition that community 
college opportunities rrust be available at a low level of coat to each 
student* 

The varied programs and Bervices of the comnunlty college require 
an organizational pattern that effectively utillaes the akills of a 
staff that is quite heterogeneous in tentia of levels of preparation and 
specific areas of expertise, Coranunity colleges are typically required 
to develop a formal organizational pattern that clearly provides for 
the continuous interaction of stiff mBmbers both within and among pro- 
grana. The organisational patterns of mature community colleges are 
becoming more horizontal in nature, rather than maintaining the tradi- 
tional vertical structure. Our two-year colleges are urg«d to staff 
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their programs with a balanced faculty j a facvlty that will exijosa the 
students to both professionals and paraprofeaaionals rfpr^sentative of 
a range of personal and profeisional experiences* 

Tha artrtlnlstrative process is compellad to provide all poeiible 
aa8istance to hoth students and facs-ulty in terms of promoting the 
effectiveneis of the temchlnB-learninj situation. The cofmrt\inity college 
are coiwiilted to the concept that teaching is their primary raison 
d'etre* The probltin of financial limitation coiipled with the dsmnd 
for acaountability have combined to confront the administrator with the 
task of improvjr^g imtniction since keeping costg at a minimiun* The 
conGept of temire is under attack while dimands are being voiced from 
Bome quarters for GOllageB to set percentage ma^iw\ans for each level of 
aoadeinic rank and for the number of profeaaiomle that can be tfraired. 
These conditlono hav^ frscfuently cornbdned t© make the taak of the 
conBCientious supanrlsor untenable. It Is not uncominon to find that 
professionals are only obsarved and evaluated for the purpose of either 
recontracting^ tenurf^^ or promotion* The concept that superviaion is 
an activity designed to aasist each profeasional or piraprofaaaional 
in developing hi^ level of effectiveness Ims been minimally visible in 
miry institutions* Increasingly the tenured profesalcml is seldom 
involved with supervisorjr activities related to the devilopment of his 
personal skills, He my be involved in the procias of tvaluating junior 
colleagueS| but ia often overlooked as a professional who needi to 
revlw, evaluate, and improve in the perf orwanoe of his tasks. Evalua- 
tion is but one aspect of the superviaory process. We mst take care 
to insure that the tall does not wag the dogj that we develop a prograni 
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©f superviiion that freee the profiosional to reviiWi evaluatej plan 
arad iwplsinent in an attempt to ijnprove* The dilermna of th© supervisor 
is eoffipounded when we resLize the phenomenal growth In the nuinbsr of 
adjunet profeasorB and their potential impaGt on laarning. Those same 
fiacal limitationa that have prOTnpted this inereage In adjunct staff 
have also creattd a condition that has reatrlated the ability of our 
Qonnrmnitjr collagei to hire or fire a sufficient number of ald.lled eupsr- 
visors to rssolTe this ehallengi. A nrnjor taek of the aupervisor la to 
motivata* Thm litarature Indieatei that profasslonala are beat moti* 
vated whan thejr are provided with those airricea and opportimities 
vhioh they view as being supportive of their nted to utilize their skills 
and potentials to the naxlimiin. An inadequate auperviaory system can 
lead to a condition and envlromnent that^ in fact, Kill undermine any 
atterRpte toward motivating the staff. 

The cDordinfftion of the aettvitiea of all offices^ proermis^ 
divisions and departiTiants requires a system that permits the flow of 
cominunieatlDii both hori^iontally and vertieally. An effeotive system 
of coordiiiatiDn is neoessarj'^ bafore the GOTmunity college can move 
toward the effeotive utilisation . of its humane physlealj and financial 
reisourcBs* All of the resources of any complex Institution are highly 
interdependintj each affected by the other. An administration structure 
that promotis the mobility and Intaraction of ita staff and students 
is a prerequiBite for inititutional efficiency and effectiveness* 

The nature of the conimunlty college and the environment within 
which it exdats compounds the complexity of the requirement of the 
aetlvlty of coordination, A true coirnnunlty college must be concerned 
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with thct coorriirmtion ^ind invol Vf;norit of the nntlvltlfirj of mnny 
ARi^nclen and orHflnizationii that nvv nxtBrn/il to thci calleRe Itself, 
Chxr twD-yenr collrgcs must movG into the comrrmnity for purpoiieo related 
to each of their furctlorifu Mtudonts cannot be thorouj^hly served if 
we ignore the activiti«?B and fanljitlon -iVfiilnhlt^ within the cormmniityg 
Our comnimity colleneo art beings prompted to mnvo many of their eurri- 
cular activities? into the Gomniinitittf:, utilizini: their resourcc^a, Kduca- 
tional proRrams may well be in^rovori when our comprehenolVG coHeges 
reeopnize those values to be noenjed through eonoortium with other two- 
and four-yaar collep^e, induotry, and varied corrffnunity agencieii, fiuinorou 
orf^anizations, both public and private, have much to offer in aseiBting 
our conununity collegee In attaining' those goalo related to their oecU'* 
pational, cotnmunity Bervlce, developrwn^l, eounBeling and guidance, 
continuing education , general education and parallel programs, A major 
difficulty in developing and coordinHtir^ cooperative efforts la that 
of maintaining the local integrity of the community college. The in- 
creased involvement of state and federal agencies at all levels of 
higher education has led educators to warn that resulting restrictions 
or requirements may tend to be in conflict with those perceived goals 
or existing policies established at the local level, 

Broomall (It 7^9) conducted a survey of the relationship between 
sources of revenue atid occupational prop'am emphasis in the coimminity 
colleges within the southeastern accrediting region (N-lOh), He re« 
ported that a linear relationship existed between occupational emphasis 
and student fees; the higher the occupational emphasis the lower the 
proportion of operating revenue provided from student fees. Converse ly, 
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the lower the Gnphanlr^ on QrifnipniLfiriHl progrnmf} the hifi;her tha pro* 
portion of op#jrAtlng^ rev«rmr^ provldfuJ from sUident foes* Thooa comniu- 
nity collegflo with hjghw oncuf)AtianAl emphanis tended to receive hifjhar 
proportions of ntnt^^ fiindB. ThoSG fundri recojvad from federal flourcea 
were reported to have littln or no reUtiunBhip bo ocaupational emphaais* 
Rroomall inferred that comunlty collegea may *^have learnad that vying 
for federal funds may viltiinately entail ^ivinR up a degree of /lutonorrgri 
reordering some priorities, and/or an eventual budgetary coirpitment 
which they cannot afford*^' 

The critical aspect of adminigtrative decision-iTiakinR requires 
that .iudgmenta be baaed upon fact. Too frequently decisions are arrived 
at tiirouBh proceaaes that emphaair^e aeaumptlon as a baoia of reference 
rather than reference to data or theory that have reiulted from valid 
research efforts . The total admini strati ve procoas will be undennined 
if the cycle of admlniitrative activity ignores the critical activity 
of institutional research. An effective research activity requires 
that a skilled profef^slonal work cooperatively within the community 
collage, and with local, state and federal organizations and agencies, 

A skilled educational researcher must ^ provided with those 
support facilities and services which will enable him to conduct re« 
search related to such concerns as student achievement| teaching 
effectiveness, the effectiveness of alternative modes of instruction, 
student enrollment projections, urogram validity, future prograimnatic 
needs, the needs of the camunlty, funding availability ard process, 
resource services for faculty research and publication, follow-up 
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evaluation of the perforrnanno of gt^adrnteB, and changeo in the nature 
and requirementa for BuccBSn in variod occunational puratiits. 

The local boarda of trusiefi^j of our community colleges have 
been traditionally expected to promote and maintain the Innal integrity * 
of their instltutionB throuf^h establishment of policy* The president 
of each two*year college acts as the chief executive officer of each 
board, being required to implement the policies of that governing body. 
The nature of the relationship that exista between each preeident and 
hii board is critical. The task of developing and maintaining that 
positive relationship hae become extreiTiely complex, Watklni (I2s9) 
has noted that the involvement of truateee in the adminietration of 
our coimnunity colleges has increased. Some of the variables identified 
as having prompted the increased participation of trustees in admini- 
strative affairs are the intervention of state agencies, the demand for 
accountability, affimative action requirements, collective bargaining 
and the increasing potential for members of boards of trustees to be 
sued* 

A community collage professor at Brookdale Gorrsnunlty College 
was recently awarded $1014,000 in damages ^ a superior court Judge of 
New Jersey (11), The cowt ordered each of six tnistees to pay $10,000 
in compensatory damages to that professor who had previously not been 
recontracted. The judge stated that "punitive damages are absolutely 
necessary to impress people in authority that an employee's constitu- 
tional rights cannot be infringed,*^ 

The coimminity college president faces the challenge of complying 
with the requirements of many agencies external to his immediate campus, 
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while at the same time he is e^cpected to Irnplement the fomaliied 
desires of the board, In essence, the preaident must maintain the 
integrity of hie two-year college as an Institution designed to serve 
local needs, while cor^lying with external demaiida* He must work 
cooperatively with hie boards with those agencies and authorities 
that directly affect his Institution. He must also maintain his status 
as the chief administrator and leader on can^uai continually guarding 
against the unreasonable Intrusion of ajiy individual or group in the 
normal administrative functioning of his collaga. 

Collective bargaining as an aspect of the system of governance 
has been recognized as a factor in the changing relationship between 
the president and board of trustees in the eomraunlty college (5:77), 
Collective bargaining is one aspect of the process of governance, GovBr- 
nance may be viewed as that organization and process designed to promote 
the effective involvement of college constituencies in decision making 
activities, Richardson, Blocker and Bender (81I83) have recognizad that 
"Just as there is within each institution a structure of atteiinistratlonj 
so too should there be a structure for goveraaiice," Hie State of New 
Jersey has acted consistently with that statement In that the regulations 
of the State Board of Higher Education are required to establish general 
policy for the governance of their county community colleges, Thm Board 
of Higher Education of New Jersey has recognized that "academic freedom 
is a fundamental prerequisite for excellence in higher education," and 
"closely related to the question of academic freedom is meaningful ajid 
lystematic involvement of facalty in the governance of the college or 
\miversity. " 
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The iss\i0 of the degree of centralization of ^^overnimCH within 
the California systsn of higher education waa Gonsiderid by Brossmn 

He preiented the opinion that the states could decentralize 
governance "without giving up responsible statewide reaponsibility and 
cogrdination*" He felt that local boarda and chief executive offices 
should be responsible and accountable for governance on their campusjis 
with local processes and mechanlsns being structured on each catnpuS| 
with review at the state level andLcorreetive measures being handled at 
the legislative levsl when necessary (Ibldj 9). 

V/hen considering tr&nda in governance patterns in our collegeSi 
it seems that our Institutions of hlg^her education have moved from a 
dual pattern to a bureaucratic ^tternj and then to evidence some 
commitment to the concept of shared authority, Richardson^ et, al» 
(SilSB-'lSJ) have expresaed the peroeption that the dual decision-making 
procesB resulted in condition whereby adnlnistrators and faoulty 
operated in splandid isolation of each other. They further expressed 
the opinion that the bureaucratic pDvernance process created an environ- 
ment that enabled only administrators to gain significant experienoe 
in the prooeis of deciaion-TOking. They presented their concept of a 
participatlonal model which would enable e^eh college constituency to 
develop a Structure through which Its legitimate intereata could be 
"identified J formalized, and vig'orously represented in relatlonahipa 
with other eonstituencles and the board." Collina (3) eapouied a 
democratic system of governance forj among other reasons j it harnessed 
a maximum amount of talent and wisdom while it reduced fruatration. 
The American Association of High«* Education Task Force recoimended a 
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syetem of shared authority ^jfitw«m adfliiniatrators and faculty in« 
volvlng a wide v^ifiety of issiies (3), 

Collfictivo barpaininR has been viewed by some authorities ao 
posinf^ a threat to the concept of shared authority in governance, 
Strohm (10:2U) seas collective bargaining "aa a new way of sharing 
authority and enforcing the right of the faculty to a ehare in decision 
mflJcing*" However, Lombardi (7 ill) views collective bargaining aa 
upsetting the theory of governance as a oooperative endeavor. Collective 
bargaining hae been viewed as one form of shared authority by Hankin 
(6sll) "in the Ssns^ that both the board and the faculty have to a^m 
before an agreament is coneiunated," 

Collective bargaining as an aspact of governance has grown in 
acceptance in our oormnunity colleges. Comiunity college administratori 
who dislike the trend toward collective negotiatione can do little but 
adjuit to the bargaining process if their faculties decide that the 
industrial labor**rnanagement relationg model is appropriate to their 
comiunity collage. States are increasingly granting faculties of 
coraiunity collages the right to negotiate. The Public Employees Rela- 
tions Act of tha state of New Jersey grants public employeei (with some 
exceptions) the right to organise, negotlata^ enter into agreement and 
grieve when decisionG or policies cortflict with those provisions con- 
tained within the ratified eontract. Collective bargaining activities 
have clearly increased in our commainlty colleges | it must be recognized 
that this trend indicates that faculty members feel that they must b# 
more meaningfully involved in the process of govarnance. As admini- 
gtratora and faculty members interact during the Mgotiations process, 
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thejr nrnst be Gontinually aware that tMy are functioning within an 
acaderde and profegsianal setting , and thus have a responsibility to 
serve not onl^^ their interests but the needs of th«ilr students and the 
public whran they serve. The collective bargaining process not only 
affeota the process of input for many faculty and aAninistratorsi it 
may also bring about changes in the organisational patterns and boha-* 
vioral expectations related to each of these constituencies. 

The administrators of our public tvro*year colleges are besieged 
by nany pressures. The functions of the community collegea are being 
questioned while at the same time sonie of those functions are being 
assumed by proprietary and other public institutions. Programs are 
expected to increase in effectiveness while at the same time local and 
state governments are unwilling to provide the financial support neceasary 
to Met emerging challenges. Local boards of trustees are freqfuently 
r^queatinp: greater financial support frOTi the state levels while at the 
same time those trustees expect that the state will not attempt to 
impinge on their freedom to make decisions at the local level. Enroll* 
ment patterns are changing with more students entering occupational 
programs on a part-time basis* The interest of the public in occupational 
.programs has grown, and our coirffnunity colleges are being asked to deve*- 
lop new programs that are often highly expensive at a time when un« 
enployment is up and public monies are less available. Community colleges 
must recogniM that -^hBy must Kesp abreast of changing societal variables. 
The administrators of those public two-year colleges face the task of 
arriving at valid decisions related to long-term goals. That task must 
be achieved within an environment of confusion and crisis j an enviromient 
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which tends to perpetuate j support^ and encouraRe those administrative 
activities that focus on the resolution of ininediate problems for tha 
purpose of institutional maintenance • 
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nHAPTER EIGHT 
fm MANAQF.^ENT OF CONFLICT IN TIffi 

It shall be my intent in thii paper to approach some of the prmcfpal needs of 
individuals and groups of community college staff members from a particular point of 
departure, that of the faculty organization In Its various manifestations* This Is nothing 
new; however, my chief thesis may startle many who have dealt with organized faculty 
either as allies, adversaries or observers. That thesis is that intra-instltutional organi- 
zations, far from fomenting conflict can, under the proper circumstances, greatly facili- 
tate the alleviation or resolution of such conflicti 

The paper will have fo cover five aspects of the problem in order to demonstrate 
the thesis i A starting point should be a review of the needs of community college 
teachers which might lead to conflict generation. This will be followed by a brief dis*- 
cussion on the nature of conflict. Then I shall offer a paradigm for conflict resolution 
for your consideration, A substantial section of the paper will deal with the various ex- 
tant models of community college faculty organization. Finally^ I shall conclude with 
some constructive criticism, based on our experiences thus far, and the prognosis for 
community college faculty organi nations, at least in the relatively immediate future. 
The Needs of Teachers 

Personal goals not met through the organisation which is on individuaPs primary 
locus will result in dissatisfaction which, when acute enough/ demands alleviation 
(March and Simon, 1958), The some authors, writing of organizations iri general, pointed 
out that there is evidence that wages are only one of the rewards a system can offer — 
that a satisfactory level of wages may be needed, but that worker production ii not linearly 
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connected to higher wages, and that the impact of high wages Is not stable over time. 
One writer (Rehmus, 1966) felt that at the elementary-secondary school level economic 
reasons^ though present^ are not the most important ones* He cited improvement in the 
economic status of teachers immediately prateding faculty militancy. He felt that 
teachers have a need to control the conditions of their work^ especially in times of 
change » He further felt that they want a voice in the way their work should be con-- 
ducted, resenting the arbitrary controls they often meet* Other theorists noted (Cyert 
and March, 1959) a trend away from monetary payments to policy commitment payments, 
especially in public and voluntary organisation. 

Moving from the area of feelings to objective research/ the reader finds relatively 
few useful studies to help determine community college faculty needs* One university 
study (Russell, 1962) determined the attractions which might lure away professors. The 
most important reasons were: 1) scholarly reputation of an institution; 2) much larger solary; 
3) opportunities for research; 4) extent of normal teoching load; 5) library facilities. But 
these seam not very appHcable to fhs teacher at the two*-year college* Again, 1351 college 
teachers were surveyed (Kelly, 1949)* It was found that working conditions, especially offlc 
space and clerical help, were not satisfactory for a large proportion of th^e queried. An 
Intensive study (Allen, 1961; Allen and Sutherland, 1963) of a rather small sample of 
new faculty members at four-year Institutions found that private offices, acquisition of 
information about the college and their students, and academic freedom were most important 
in creating morale. Stecklein has published extensively on recruiting and retention of 
teachers. We are told (Stecklein and Lathrop, 1960) that studies in two sections 
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of the country found salaries and fringe benefits to be most important, followed by lighter 
loads, time for research, and a stimulating atmosphere, Eckert and Steckleln (1961) in- 
cluded junior college teachers in their survey, and found poor salary to be a major dis-* 
satisfaction among that group. An NEA study (Graybecl, 1966) found 37 percent of 
junior college faculty reporting important restraints on academic freedom with an additional 
3,7 percent claiming little academic freedom. The some study found 45,7 percent report- 
ing that their colleges allowed them less authority in curriculum deciilons than they felt 
they should have. Conflict was found (Niland/ 1964) In a number of areas in |unior 
collies, all of them generally coming down to a desire on the part of the teacher to have 
a voice In decisions affecting the conditions of his work. Garrison (1967) attempted to 
determine the professlonQl needs of junior college faculty members in an e^cploratory, 
open-ended study; lack of time for class preparation, for further study, or even for re- 
flection was a predominant theme for his respondents, as was a concern that a faculty 
voice be effectively heard through some mechanism at all significant deciiion-moking 
levels. 

The present author drew upon all of these studies to prepare on instrument for query- 
ing faculty members at a number of community colleges around the country. A rank order 
listing of the concerns of 297 full time faculty members turned out to have "competitive 
salary" in first place, followed in order by- 2) academic freedom^ 3) small class size; 
4) chance for further study; 5) sabbatical leave; 6) a voice in curriculum policy; 7) tenure; 
and 8) retirement plan* 
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The Nature of Conflicf 

A number of wrifers (Follett, 1940;^ Ellis, 1958; Clark, 1961) have poinfed out 
that some degree of conflict !s healthy. We need both strong facuUles and vigorous 
administrations to emulate the healthy pluralism of democraciei. The conflict with which 
we should concern ourselves is that which exceeds healthy pluralism and approaches non- 
integraMve disruptlveness* But such a statement implies Q defined point beyond which 
conflict is disruptive* In addition to the difficulty in telling when that point is reached^ 
political philosophers would differ even In asilgning such a point. Georg Simmel and 
others after him, (Simmel, 1955; Lipset, 1960) held the extreme view that all conflict is 
beneficial • Lieberman (1968) Implied that the bargafning procesi m school iftuatfons 
could be a positive good. 

One definition of conflict (Goldman, 1966, p, 335) drew upon earlier thinkers In 
this field: 

CONFLICT SITUATION: A social relationship between two or more 
parties (persons, groups, or empirically distinguishable entities) In 
which at least one of the parties perceives the other as on advei^ary 
engaging in behaviors designed to destroy, injure, thwart, or gain 
scarce resources at the expense of the perceiver. 
The adversary relationship stressed by this definition Infers the non-integrative aspect of 
conflict. Conflict would seem to be harmful when the adversaries channel very much of 
their energies into defending against perceived attacks rather than Into constructive 

' Mary Parker Follett actually wrote much earlier than 1940, but a clear 
and concise statement of her work can be found in Metcalf and Urick, 
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criHclim or cooperaHon, Coleman (1957) also touched upon this notion whtn ha obseryed 
that confliet ofttn detsriorotes from attacking liiues to attacking opponents, 

Thi relative scarcity of resourcei is an important component of conflict, too, 
although agQin tht perceived situation is at least as important as the real cose when there 
are discrepancies between the two. Using money for salaries as an obvious example of 
available resources, conflict varies with scarcity or abundance. Peaking in the 1960*s 
was the academic marketplace (Caplow and McGee, 1965) when demand for college 
teachers and a booming post-war economy combined to bid up professorial salaries to un- 
precedentecl levels. There was always money, it seemed, to hire faculty, and salary de- 
mands were met through individual entrepreneurship. There was individual negotiating 
but little, If any, collective dissatisfaction with salaries among academics. In the mld- 
era of steady '-state enrollments, fiscally beleaguered governmental funding agencies 
and, of course, inflation shrinking faculty paychecks. It is safe to assume that salaries 
and perhaps job security are very high on the list, of potential conflict generatort. 

The scarcity of resources has been dealt with by sociologists In zero^um game 
theory, a Eero-sum game being defined as one In which the sum of gains and losses for all 
players equals Eero or, in other words, where one participant's gain has to be at the expense 
of another. But are community colleges limited to zero-sum games? Boyan (1966) questioned 
the fixed power concept of the Industrial model. He advocated a dual representation of 
faculty, one group to concern itself with salary, hours and working conditions, and the 
other to assume some responsibility for basic Institutional questionsV' Ohm (1966) also 
suggested that in a school, an open system, the amount of authority could be increased, each 
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consHfutncy assuming enough to carry out its responiibilities. On the other hand^ there 
are still many community college administrators who regard all issuei, even those of 
little import, as matters of personal prerogative and emphatically as zero-sum games. 

Two more dimensions of conflict situations may be derived from Coleman's important 
work on community conflict (1957), One of these is the division into problems which are 
soluble within a community and those which are Insoluble there* In the case of two-year 
colleges, numerous areas of potential conflict are partially or completely within soma 
eKtrO'-institutional jurisdiction* Revenuei, for instance, are typically generated in large 
part at a state level and at an intermediate (county or school district) level* State edu- 
cation codes and higher education coordinating ageneies affect decision making. Various 
professional organizations (e,g. National League for Nutting) effectually determine such 
questions as teacher^student ratio, Coleman's other division of problems is into those 
which unify all members of a community by affecting them equally and those which affect 
various segments of the community differently and may end by pitting them against each 
other. 

Conflict Resolution 

Thus far we have seen that various felt needs of individuals or groups stimulate 
attempts to satisfy the needs. The process of attempted satisfaction of needs can be healthy 
and constructive. It can also, however, become nonHntegrative or destructive if no solution 
can be discovered, or the solution Is denied by a powerful adversary, or if the process 
deteriorates to a polarization and personal animosity prevails. The original needs might be 
categorized into purely economic issues (salaries and fringe benefits) and professional 
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issues (©.g» decision making), although there might be disagreement on the eate- 
gorization ^of mar^ issues (e.g. class sizeU Then there are the issuea which 
are affected by the relative scarcity of rssourcea. Anally, there are the 
unitlnp versus the frapnenting Issues, It is the contention of this author that 
one or more intra- institutional fomal organizations can facilitate Integrative 
conflict resolution in mosti though not all, of the eignlflcant areas of con* 
flict generation likely to be encountered within a community college. The 
Tarious concepts presented above are graphically presented as a paradigm on 
^ge 122. 

Thus, significant meds felt by an Institution's menbers can be traced 
along some one of the paradigm's pathways* Integrative prTCSSses are represented 
by solid lines, non-integrative by broken lines* Let us say a need, perhaps 
increased state revenues, la detenniTied to be inaoluable within a given college* 
Designated college administrators regularly labor with this problem but, without 
solid manifestations of support from some other sewce, their efforts are simply 
one among imiltiple special pleadings, and their limited success often engenders, 
back on the caiTmus, a spirit of reiignatlon to external eircmstances* On the 
other hand, organlied support can be highly effective in such, efforts, as 
various groups have found, both in concrete results and in the morale of those 
involved. 

Following another example, when sufficient resources exist within the 
institution to meet either the economic or professional needs in which faculty 
are united, then the indicated process Is simple COTmmnication, publishing 
the needs and solutions and processing individuals. Now it can be argued ttat 
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FIGURE 1 



A PARADIGM FOR CONFLICT MANAGIMINT THROUGH INTRA-INSTITUTIONAL ORGANIIATION 
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the aijnplest solution is best in any aituationi normal adminiatrative prooaiaing 
through, aay, a personnBl offiee in this example* But there ia 30m rationale 
(beyond the elegano© of a more cc^plgte model) for resorting to a fomal intra- 
institutional organiMtionj at least some of tha tlii^, even when more tradi* 
tional channols of OOTTwniofltion are also present. Nothing can be lost (re- 
member we assumed ajfnple resources) and much good will gained ttoough ©nhanoed 
comnunication of this nature. The concerns with whlah tha organization deals 
can be leavenad, and the organisation better maintained, by aonscious inclusion 
of the ample resotirce itama in the mix. 

ETen a fragmentingi profasiional concern (tox^ example, curriculum deci- 
sions in some situations )j whan there are ample resources can be much more 
suitably mediated to allooatlon of the resources (for axample^ multiple courses 
with substantial overlap) through an open airing of the coMern than through ^ 
individual action. Oiven the same example but with more limited resom'ces 
(perhaps declining enrollinent)^ resort to the organisation should lead to a 
more sound accoimodation than otheroisa, with the added advantage of cooptation 
of the potentially dissident elament. 

By definition, and paradigm c^pletenese notwithstanding, there are no 
frapientingi economic issues where thera are ampl© resources. But there may 
be mimerous such issues when resources are scarce. The question of merit pay 
is a classic example. Discussion and parhaps reooiiftiendatlon can result as an 
integrative outcome | however, it is almost inevitable, given the parameters of 
the problem, that some loser bitterness will enaua. 
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The other sltuol'ions subject to a perceived scarcity of resources remain to be dealt 
with. The economic concerns are easily perceived, except by old^line paternalistic 
administrators, as subject to collective negotiation. There are profesiiohal concerns, too, 
which become Items for collective negotiation, sometimes as a result of autocratic admin- 
istrators and sometimes from the aggressive efforts of a bargaining agent. (It should be under- 
stood at this point that, while terms such as ''bargaining agent" and "collective negotiation" 
are ordinarily encountered only in the content of unionization, they need not be restricted 
to such a context.) 

The argument to this point has been that needs of community college staff members 
eon be categorized along three dimensions (four. If interhal vs* external solution is 
considered) and that integrative conflict management can be more easily achieved through 
resorting to some sort of formal intra^institutional organization. In the next section will be 
found a description of some models of such organizations which have been encountered in 
various community colleges. 
Model Organizations 

While there may well be ways in which differences between the models which will be 
described here will seem much less apparent than some of their similarities, some five discrete 
types have been noted by this author. More than one type can be found on a particular 
campus, though the problems engendered by this coexistence merit further discussion, 

A quite commonly found model of faculty organization is that which is derived from the 
twin ideals of democratic representation and professorial autonomy, the faculty senate. 
Patterned upon the similar organization encountered at the university level, this Is an 
elected body of peers, whose mandate, make-up, and rules of operation are set forth in a 
constitution and by-laws. The question might legitimately be asked, by what right can 
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such a group exist and be effecHve? One community college faculty senate constitution 
states, "(The Senate) Is an instrument of the Faculty, created by the Faculty, as a more 
effective means of realizing Faculty aipirations and accomplishing Faculty purp^ei than 
would be expedient through deliberationi by the whole Faculty Another says, "The 
Faculty Senate functioni under the provisions of ACR 48 and Title 5 of the California 
State Admimitrative Code, Sec, 131*6," Most faculty senatei, however, fall somawhere 
between these examples, with a constitution hammered out by the professional staff and then 
legitimized through recognition by the administration and governing board of a particular 
instftutfon* The orientation of a faculty lenate is toward professionalizatfon/ and economic 
matters are considered usually only if some rationalization can be found. Thus, promotion 
procedures would be a suitable agenda Item, but not the specific salary mcreasei attendant 
upon promotion* Curriculum matters and various admission and graduation pollciei are 
cuitomary topics* Voting membership ii often restricted to full-time faculty members, 
though attendance at meetings and even speaking to isiues is liberally permitted* 

' A second model is also profeisionally oriented. Chapters of the American Association 
of Unlverilty Profeisors (AAUP), at least as such chapters were known prior to the adoption 
by AAUP of collective negotiations as a primary emphasis, would be the best examplei of 
this modeL A highly respected, national organization which served ai the arbiter and 
watchdog of academic freedom, tenure, and the economic status of the profession, its local 
chapters were quite often passive until faced by some perceived threat In its special prov- 
inces. Membership was open to faculty and to administrators who taught at least half- 
time, though aiiociate membership of ofher administrators was also welcome* Since the 
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adoption of collecHve negotiations^ the AAUP is less easy to differentiate from the next two 
models to be noted. Other professional organizations, though not of an all-inclusive nature, 
have also been found to impact upon a community collage. Such organizations as the 
National League for Nursing or the National Council of Teachers of English, even without 
a local chapter structure have addressed themselves to issues such as teacher-student ratio 
and defense of profeisional autonomy in decision-making. 

The third type of organization to be found at community colleges in many Instances 
is a vestige of an earlier day when the college was linked to some degree with a local school 
system, and in many other instances is an outgrowth of contemporary faculty militancy. 
This is, of course, the local unit of the National Education Aisociation (NEA). The NBA 
has a long history as a professional organization^ for all educators, with membership drawn 
largely from school systems and colleges of education. The national organization and 
strong state-level units promoted professional Identity and drew memberehip through vigorous 
recruiting efforts at the local level, often strongly assisted by the encouragement of school 
administrators. The advent of negotiations and the rapid spread since 1960 has led to 
identification of separata units for teachers, non-academ!c staff,and administrators. In- 
creased competition for recognition as a duly designated bargaining agent has broadened 
the scope of concerns from professional issues to the economic, indeed even to the point 
where it has been argued that all concerns are negotiable. 

■ 

Much of the competition leading to this state of events has come from affiliates of the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO), often identified as the AFT. This fourth 
model has from Its inception been unequivocally a labor union. Almost all the locals of 
this model are AFT affiliates, though there are independent teacher unions and conceivably 
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ether national unions might leak recognition or the affiliation of the independents. Nationally, 
membarship is restricted to those with a community of interest^ and m^t of the locals are 
for teachers. When teachers unloniie^ their concerns are readily broadened from just the 
economic to include the professional and to deal with as broad a spectrum as that of the 
NEA, 

A fifth model, more difficult to label fhan those just listed, can be found In many 
community colleges* At least one college titles the organization the College Forum, which 
might serve as an apt description of this model* Other schools have referred to their organizatfon 
as a faculty associotion or an advisory committee system* In any case it is customary to provide 
for broader representation, 'nvarlably with administrator! added to the faculty membership and 
often with non*instrdit tonal staff and students as well* The impetus and authority for the 
system often comes from high-level administrators* A system of standing and ad hoc com^ 
mittees to deal with concerns which might arise is the customary pattern* Both economic 
and professional concerns may be handled, although it is not unusual for such a system to 
coexist with a bargaining agent. In which case the forum customarily Is restricted to con* 
sideration of the professional concerns. 
fatfond Future Effectiveness 

One key to the effectlveniss of any of the models cited Is the receptivity of the 
administrators or members of governing boards with whom the organisation must deal. One 
case in the writer's experience involved a college at which modest attempts to form a 
senate had been iqualchid by a president who regarded the move as a personal affront; a 
later president not only welcomed formation of a senate, but encouraged, assisted, and 
even served as temporary head of the group in Its early months. Some college have either 
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harassed fhe leadership of faculty organlzafions or recruifed them to the administrative 
staff. In many cases^ intense, hard-working, well-lntenfioned presidenti ore motivated 
on the one hand to involve an intra-inititutlonal organiEation In the operation of the 
college, but at the same time unable to delegate isiuei of any substance to such a group 
on its own* There must be genuine openness, even in the adversary relationship of the ^ 
bargaining table, or resentment will build. In such a case, it is only a matter of time 
before polarization rather than integrative conflict management will result, 

A second key concept in organizational effectiveness is the attitude of the faculty 
an organization purports to represent* In the sense that, as contrasted with power, 
authority can be conferred only by the people affected (Blau and Scott, 1962), an organi- 
zation would be Ineffectual without the willingness of the faculty to submit its concerns 
to the group and to abide by the decfslans of the group on its behalf. The feedback 
process is crucial in obtaining faculty support; observations of various groups at a number 
of community colleges Indicgte an almost direct relatior^hip between the volume and quality 
of the communications flow and the support of the faculty for the organizations. At one 
college, practically no communication existed; one significant group accomplishment 
there was rejected through non-cooperation of the faculty, and a series of faculty Inter- 
views revealed an almost complete lack of knowledge of any of the group's other activities* 
At another college, the faculty was kept informed through meetings, printed releases, and 
referendums, and supported the organization in the face of administrative discouragement 
of the group* A third college had these techniques plus extensive press coverage of two 
strikes called by the faculty bargaining agent* It was interesting to note that the faculty 
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Bmmfm and the AAUP chapfer at that college communicated only through dtstnbutfon of 
mimeographid minutes of their meetings. At still another college, the forum used an 
excel lent periodical publication. Knowledge of and support for the forum was high. An- 
other organization at the same college used dittoed bulletim and had a much lower level 
of support from the faculty* 

The eommenti above imply competition for support between two or more Intra* 
Institutional organlzationi on one campus* It would seem that, initially at least, existing 
faculty organizations suffer when a new group appears, A reason for this may be that 
teachers are not able to subscribe wholeheartedly to more than one primary group of the 
same general type; allegiance may be indivisible. Of cou^e, it fi quite possible that a 
group comes into existence when an older organization loses, for whatever reason, the 
ability to represent the faculty in a meaningful way. 

Some signs of accommodation of different organizations have been observed. 
Officers or representatives of one group hove been known to sit as ex officio representatives 
in another group for the purpose of improved communication. Support for stands on various 
issues which one organization may have adopted has been voted by another organization. 
There have also been Instances of a senate's formation or presffvation being assured through 
a contract won In collective negotiations by a bargaining agent. 

Those potential conflicts which are insoluble within the institution have already been 
discussed. The trend seems to be toward the extramural furiiHfctions, A kty^ then, for 
resolution of these conflicts is the afflliatfon of loco! organizations with state-level, and 
perhaps national^ organiMtlons, Both the NEA and AFT are active at various state capitals, 
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with the former having an edge at" the present time. There may be a need to strengthen 
state-level professional organizations of community coilege repr^entatives where they 
exist and organize them where they do not. In order to complement the state level 
bargaining type organizations gs well as to assure that the particular QOncerni of the 
community colleges are met. There has been some concern expressed by community colleg 
teachers that their needs not be lubordinated to those of other segments of education or 
prgonized labor. Some risk is attendant upon all of this shift to extramural location for 
management of conflict, to which all parties should be sensitive. If the paradigm (Figure 
correct/ then there is more potential for non-integrative apathy and correspondingly less 
opportunity for integrative conflict management in such a development • 

Perhaps this paper should close on the constructive note^hich the author hopes has 
predominated throughout most of fhe paper, American higher education, of which the 
community college movement is on increasingly important segment, faces in the near and 
not-too^distant future some of the mc^t trying times in its thrae*century existence. The 
halcyon days of limitless growth and non^critlcal support have passed, perhaps never to 
return. Future growth will be qualitative rather than quantitative, and rife with potential 
conflict. The measure of survival of a community college as a viable entity may well de- 
pend upon its success with conflict management, and that in turn upon the central role of 
an enlightened intra-institutlonal organization. 
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COHMUNITr COLUQB CU"MICIJMJM DIVELOBfflNf 

The devel opfnent of a community college associate degree curriculum 
typically requires numerous steps in being moved from its initiation to 
its Impl amentst i on. Much of what occurs in the developfnent of a program 
is set by the ideology held by the developer(s) of what the communitv col- 
lege is or ihouldbe. The cu rriculum is the vehicle by which the conimunlty 
college delivers Its resources* The following chapter is arranged accord- 
ing to several topical areas ; 

U Comunlty College Curriculum: What Is It About? 
2, Stages in Community College Curriculufn Development 
3* Sofna Issues Surrounding Curriculuni Development 
Some of the pertinent phf losc^ph ical bases will be presented In tHa first 
section, 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE CURRICULUM: WHAT IS IT ABOUT? 

B* Lamgr Johnson has suggested that curriculum In the community 
college is the •^sum total of planned student experfences in the nlassroom, 
in the laboratory, in the shop* In the library, and also in the clubroomi 
the counseling intervieWj the student council, and in the work-study pro- 
gram,*- (7^W) Johnson's discussion Is aimed at itudent change and implies 
a relationihtp with instruction. The "deUberate practice of initrgction" 
as Arthur Cohen spealcs of it Tn DATELINE '79^ Heretical Concepts of the 
Comrnun i ty Q o^llJ^ge I i n l<s teacher accountability and lervlce to the cofmunlty. 
Cohen states that the rationale developed in his book Is ''that of the col- 
lege as a learning institution, directly accountable for student change. 
That purpose itielf is subordinate to the college as an agency of community 
transformation,*- (3.138) Accepting the vfews of Johnson and Cohen, there 
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is a relationship among curriculum, instructiorij and the comrnunlty which 
suggests direction for the curriculum. 

In accepting such a rationale for curriculum and instruction in the 
community college, an approach to the curriculum as Intimately linked to 
the community Is jmplled. "Community transformation" implies that curri- 
culum designers will not only be knowledgeable about the community but 
that the curriculum will undergo change as ft Is constantly adapted to the 
transformation occurring in the community* Cohen has stated that 

Probably the most pervasive myth surrounding the curricu"- 
I urn is that the Junior college Is an open system that 
channels the needs of the community Into currlcular 
H^sign. It Is true that changes may occur In response to 
changed student populatfons and community pressures, but 
these changes tend to be made only wlthih the constraint 
of what is essentially a cl osed system of marks, methods, 
prerequisites, transfer requ i reminti, and the campus 
itself, (3:82) 

Elsewhere, Cohen stated that "If the curriculum is to be built indigenously 
by each, Institution (and It Is difficult to conceive of a valid contrary 
position), there must be a consistent base from which to work*" (3:W)* 
In order to build such an indigenous curriculum, an expert on eKplalning 
community needs and resources who has a position In the organization 
structure to effect curriculum change must be available. He must be able 
to translate community needs and resources into curriculum responses. There 
Is generally in the community college a lack of real attention to community 
needs. Blocker underlined the relative disregard of Individuals In the 

i 

community as well as community organ Izat fons by community college admin- 
istrators and faculty members who design currfculum. Referring to a study 
of 663 administrators and faculty members in five branch colleges and nine 
community colleges, Blocker, et al,, stated thati 
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All groups mentioned community organ izationi and indi- 
viduals but ranked them substantially lower than the 
other eategories listed (as determininti on the currl- 
culum)..*The fact that all groups ranked community 
organizations and Individuali well down on the list 
holds some Interesting Implications for the concept of 
the two-year college as a community centered Institu- 
tion* (1 :205) 

Although the authors do not discuss the implications. It seems that for 
many col leges the concept of the community college as an Institution com- 
mitted to community needs may only be a rhetorical device. 

Max Raines, Michigan State University, Professor of Higher Educa- 
tion, and Dr. Gunder Myran have suggested that 

There is a leadership crisis in community oriented 
education today, and facultlei will need in-service 
experiences so that changing community needs can 
have an impact on changing what happens in the class^ 
room,,, At the same time, the comniunity services staff 
is an essential componant in a community-oriented col- 
lege. As a center for the study of changing community 
educational needs^ it will be a valuable source of 
information both for the college and for the community 
Itself. As an Initiator of currlcular innovation. It 
will provide short-term programs to meet emerging needs 
which may spin-off into formal programs wfthin the 
college as the need stabilizes, (10:49) 

Myran has noted in Community Services In the Community College that 

A commitment to community services and sensitivity to 
community problems and potent ial should permeate all 
areas of the col lege, * , Commun I ty services then becomes 
the focal point through which (1) administrators, 
teachers, and students bacwnie more sensitive and respon- 
sive to ways in which the resources of the college can 
be used In the community^ and (2) Increased knowladga 
of the community and its needs results in currlcular 
changes which make the entire program of the collage 
more relevant to the community it services, (16^7*18) 

Although Raines and Myran have suggested some directions for the develop- 
ment of the curriculum, the specific manner In which their generalizations 
should be brought about are not discussed. There is some question whether 
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the community college curriculum has an adequately defined function, John 
Goodlad has pDlnted out that we have eKpectations that all phaies of educa- 
tion would have a single organizational pattern, viz, around the diseip- 
lines. He implied that the community college phase of ©c^''^'^-^^ '^Ight 
well be organ lEed In terms of societal problems and the curriculu, of the 
university could be organized according to disciplines* Goodlad ^%%(^Ji 

Should the student during the Junior col lege phase be 
primarily contributing to the culture? Should we bt 
organizing the curriculum of the Junior college 
around the diiciplines? Around the problems of earn^ 
ing a Job? Around specFa) Interests? Should we be 
providing each student at the junior college level 
with some ipiclil competence, art or music or liter- 
ature or some other? (9:24) 

If a community orientation Is assumed for the community college, then 

answers to some of Good lad's questions are implied. It seems that the 

special contribution the cormunlty college can make is in terms of a unique 

curricul urn. 

The question ramains whether many persons in community college leader- 
ship positions accept the view that a legitimate curriculum can be based on 
the needs of the community. Moreover, the community college has felt the 
pressure of the four-year institution regarding the transfer curriculum. 
Historically, community college curricula have evolved from the transfer 
curriculum to vocational and technical curricula, and then, the development 
of other curricula. Thus, many community col leges have attempted to repro- 
duce the courses of the colleges and universities to which students were 



likely to transfer. Now, contrary t 
in The Improvement of Junior Colleqd 



o B. Lamar Johnson's sentiment expressed 
I nst ruction < that "as a young institu- 



tion, relatively unhampered by the heavy hand of tradition^ the Junior college 
has a special opportunity to take leadership In change^ innovation, and 
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eKperim«ntat ton In American educationp-- (9:5) the conimunity college Is 
becoming bogged down in a tradition that is making curricula change diffi- 
cult. 

Matthew Miles pointed out In his opaning essay of innovation in 
Educit ion that in the American Educational System -'Downward influences 
arcB exerted not only on the curricula of the lower schools, via college 
entrance requiraments but on their teaching staffs and their social and 
Intallectual climates as well*-' (l4:31) This comment applies quite well 
to the community college where the community college faculty is often 
times concerned with creating the impression of a senior college and 
where it emulates the senior college facul ty j i tsal f so ilNprepared to 
teach. Thus, the content of the curricula Is often geared to transfera- 
bility and not to the needs of the students or to the community as the 
community college rhetoric suggests it should be. Graduate departments 
then often serve as the "capstones of the forma' structure, and control 
the levels below them in various ways*,, For each of the lower levels, the 
requirements of the upper level are taken as given, and any adjustment 
must be made by the lower level" (14:595) But must this be the case? 
How can an orientation by an institution to the community alter this sit- 
uat ion? 

The convnunity college has been CQmrnissioned In many statewide 
systems of higher education to identify community (usually defined in 
terms of a geo-political unit such as a county) educational and quasi- 
educational needs and to develop appropriate curricular responsei. Without 
abandoning the values of a university transfer curriculum, new articulation 
processes might be established in order that unique curricula will be 
transferred. While there is still a lack of soph lit I cat ion In determining 
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cofTimunity needs, the Gommunfty colleges have usually been given significant 
flexibility to develop a wide range of programmatic responses. Such pro- 
grams may range In level from a non-credit, one-meeting program for a 
particular target population to a full two-year credit program- 
Fur each level of program whether It Is a noncredit, single mettlngs 
or a 36-credIt or lass certificate^ or a full two-year programs there are a 
number of steps which are taken In the development and approval of such a 
program* A typical process will be presented In the next sactlon of this 
chapter. 
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PROCESS FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



There are five major stages in the typical development of a curriculum 
of a community college. They are as follows J 



I* Perceive the need 

2* Establish a Task Force (and develop the curriculum) 

3. Implement the curriculum (possible Pilot or Demonstration 

Curr Icul urn) 

Evaluation 

5. Continuation, Modification, or Termination (see Figure 1) 



F I gu re 1 : Sequence of Stages In Community College 
Curriculum Development 



Analyze 
the 
Need 



Curriculum 
Development and 
Approval 



I I 

Task Force 
of Col 1 ege and 
Community Members 



I mpl ementat i on 



II l-A 

PI lot or 
Demonit rat ion 
Response 



IV 

Eval uat ion 



V 

Cont I nuat ion 
Mod I f icat ion 
Terminat ion 



Each of the ftages typically involves a number of steps* Throughout tha 
developmental process, a number of issues at the heart of community col- 
lege education are likely to be encountered. Some of those will be dis- 
cussed In a subsequent section* 
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Stages in Co mmunity Collage Curriculum Devalopment 
1 . Need Analysl s: 

While there are yet few communfty colleges which have a systematic 
and comprehensive approach to Community Need Analyiis as ft leads to cur- 
riculum development, most colleges have at least soma minimal formal 
structures which provide the basis for the Identification of community 
needs and subsequent curriculum development, A systematic approach to 
a Need Analysis might Involve such mechaniims as the use of written sur^ 
veys, door-^to-door fnterviews, critical path analysis (a community deveN 
opment approach) and other mechanisms. Such a process would be based on 
available demographic, employment and university transfer data* 

At the outset of such an analysis, the community Is likely to be 
conceptualized In terms of various categories. For example, there may be 
several different socio-economic levels within a service area--each with 
different educational needs. There are likely to be a host of voluntary 
and social service agendas with some common educational needs. The pro- 
fessions, the businesses, and the industries are likely to have various 
educational needs which may admit to response by the community college. 
A comprehensive and sytematic approach to a needs analysis would fmply an 
analysis of the coinmunity In such a way that every individual In the ser- 
vice area would fit Into some category. Consonant with the aims and goals 
for the community college, those constituents who appear as having top 
priority needs to which the cOTmunity college should respond would receive 
the attention of a curriculum response. 

Very often a systematic and comprehensive approach to Need Analysii 
does not occur. An apparently obvious educational need may be presented 
by a particularly vocal constituency to the college as requiring the 



immediate attention of the college. An idea by a faculty person^ administra- 
tor, or iome person outside the college may capture the attention and interest 
of enough people in order that (t may be successfully moved to Imp 1 amen tat ion , 
Such Informal approaches may lead to the development of very succeiiful pro* 
grams. However ^ !t is not always clear how some of the programs so developed 
always fit Into the goals and aims set by the college- 

2, Tasl< Force 

The davelopment of the taik force is an important though sometimes 
omitted step in securing eKpertise aval labia to the college. Although the 
establishment of a task force is not generally required In the development 
of a new program, It is generally used in order to involve appropriate seg- 
ments of the community. Faculty members who have expertise In a particular 
areaj along with persons from the broader community who are likely to hire 
graduates from the program to be developed, are often asked to serve on the 
task force. Sometimes a ^represent at ive from the college Information office^ 
as well as an appropriate dean (Career or Transfer) will be a part of the 
task force, 

Tha task forct under the direction of the appropriate daan (it may be 
a Dean of Instrurtionj Dean of Community Services, Dean of Career Education, 
or some other person) will be commissioned by the college to develop a pro- 
gram proposal. The proposal will typically include a statement of need, 
design of curriculum response. Indication of faculty and facllfties needed, 
a timetable, a statement dascribing the target population, and some Indication 
of cost* 

3, Currl eulum Deve lo pment and Approval 

The curriculum response designed by the task force may take the shape 
of a single, noncredit short course, a full associate degree program or 
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something in between. It may take the shape of a workshopp conference, or 
symposium; and It may be taught off-campusi or on campus at an outreach 
center or at a business or indijstrial site. The faculty may be a part of 
the full-time faculty or they may be adjunct faculty, identified from the 
broader community as persons who have expertlie in a given area. 

Various types of curriculum will require different levels of 

i 

authorization depending upon such factors as whether it is a credit or 
noncredlt program and if It Is a credit program how many credits are 
involved* In some states, noncredit short courses may require Board of 
Trustee approval but not the State Board or Commission of Higher Education 
approval. Most states requira college Board of Trustee approve! and Board 
of Higher Education approval for new associate degree programs. While 
there are varlationi, the typical review and approval process prior to 
the Implementation of an associate degree program requires the following 
steps: 

A. Col lege Level : 

1* Approval by the Academic Dean and College Academic Council; 

2, Recommendation of the Col lege President to the College Board of 
Trustees for approval of the program; 

3, Board of Trustee approval, 
b. State Level : 

1, StatevsTide Curriculum Coordinating Committee (usually a committee 
comprised of community college presidents or deslgnatei); 

2, Statewide Advisory Council (s) or Consultant (oftentimes a review by 
specialists as In technical programsj 1 aw educat ion * or health- 
related programs is nesded) ■ 

3, Department of Higher Education Academic Council (racommandat Ion of 
Chancellor or Corrniissloner of Higher Education); 
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A college may tak^ prtl Iminary action in developing a curriculum prior 
to getting Board of Trustee approval* Subsequent steps require College Board 
approvaK (See Figure 2) A typical process is dascribad below and outlined 
in Figure 2. A Preliminary Program Announcement (PPa) which may be some 
brief statement outlining the program and the need for it is sent to the 
State Off' H for Higher Education in order to give notice of intent to offer 
a program and in order to iolicit preliminary reactions from the Department 
of Higher Education md other higher educational inititutions throughout the 
state* A composfte reaction to the PPA which may indicate encouragemant or 
discouragement is returned to the institution Initiating the PPA* This step 
is generally undertaken as a part of the Program Document Development Process 
and therefore precedes college Board of Trustee approval* 

If the initiating college decides to develop a program document in 
order to g© before the State Board or Commission of Higher Education^ It 
must secure approval from its ovm Board of Trustees* Once institutional 
approval is received^ the program document is sent to both the Department of 
Higher Education (Office of Community College Progriims) and to* the rnembershlp 
of what might be called the Curriculum Coordinating Committee, 

A description of a Curriculum Coordinating Committee would be appro- 
priate here* In New Jersey the Council of Community Colleges is astabUshed 
by State itatute* The Council has a membership comprised of the Chairper- 
sons of all of the Community Col leges, Boards of Trustees and the President 
of all of the Community Colleges* The Council has a number of standing com- 
mittees of which the Curriculum Coordinating Comrnittee is one. The Cbmmittee 
reports to the CounGil in order that the Council may fulfill its statutory 
function to review all new community college degree programs. There are 
seven voting members of the Committee. Six are Community College presidents 
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and one is a Board of Trustee member. The Committa© Is staffed by a rep- 
resentative from the Office of CorTtmunity College Programs of the New Jers^^y 
Department of Higher Education* Most states have a similar forma, or 
Informal Counc Mi 

The State Department of Higher Education staff person to the Curri- 
culum Coordinating Committee typtcally works on behalf of th& Committee to 
forward program proposals to an apprDpriate advisory committee* A con-- 
sultant may b% hired to review a program If no advisory committee is appro- 
priata* The Curriculum? i i>ordinat ing Committee will receive reconimendat ions 
from a particular advisory con^nittee in Its area of eKpertlse, The Health 
Professioni Education Advisory Committee^ for eKample, may racomfnend that 
a program be approved, but the Curriculum Coordinating Committee has a 
perspective on the exigencies of a college operation that It may return a 
program to the initiciting college for reasons of organ Izationj cost^ region 
alization concerns, duplication with aiiotMc^ college's efforts or for some 
other reas ns. 

While a Chancellor or Contni sslor r of Higher Education does not 
technically receive the recommendati is of a Curriculum Coordinating Com- 
mittee, the Committee^s recommendation Is considafad In his review of the 
program* Analogous to the Curriculum Coordinating Cormittee perspective to 
that of an Advisory Council, the Department of Higher Education has a 
broader perspictive of the totality of higher education in the state than 
that of the Curriculum Coordinating Committee. Hence? a program documant 
might be returnid to an institution for further development for reasons of 
overlap with some other higher educational Tnstitution* It may be that a 
Chancellor or Commissioner would choosa not to recommend a program because 
of an eKtremely high student cost ratio or some other factor, (In such an 
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Inslcjncci, th« lcjI loye m.jy opt to go directly before the Board of Higher 
Education without a Chancel lor *s recommeadat ion* Such a procedure, how- 
ivpr* is most unl Ikaly*) 

Assuming a satisfactory result at the D^pirtmant of Higher Education 
AcademiG Council review procesi, the Chancellor makes a recommendation to 
the Board of Higher Education, With Board of Highsr Education approval^ 
the college is granted the authority to iniplament the specified program 
and award degrees in the designited curriculum area, 

3, A, Pilot or Demonstration Response 

In many instances a college would prefer to begin some portion of a 
program In order to examine soma of the difficulties without undertal<ing a 
total Iv new program* The implementation of a certificate program which is 
36 credit hours or less in New Jersey does not require Board of Higher Edu* 
-cation approval but does require notification, for inforniation purposes, 
to the Curriculum Coordinating Committee and to the Chancellor of Higher 
Education. Either the Chancellor or the Curriculum Coorcllnat ing Committee 
may exercise the prerogative to require a full program review if It appears 
warranted. In order for the community colleges to retain their flexlbinty 
and ability to respond in short orders minimal requirements for approval with 
the caveat that all programs may be reviev/ed Is most appropriate* 

4, Eval uat ion 

Student follow-up studies, faculty observationi student observations 
as well as consultant reports may provide components for an evaluation of a 
program underway. The college accepts the responslbl lity for offering pro- 
grams which are coniistent with the authority to grant degrees in areas approved 
by the Board of Higher Educttlon as a college described to the Board of Higher 
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Education in i particular proposal. The Dtpertinent of Higheir Education, 
as the arm of the Boardj is required to evaluate programs and colleges In 
order to insure that educational opportunitv as specified by various col- 
legei li bairig prcvidedi 

Evilyatfon of programs botli from within thm col lege and frc^ outifde 
of the college is yet in a developmental stati* Degree of sophistication 
varies from ^tate to state and from college to coUegt* Sndividya! colleges 
have been doing fnors, with fol 1 ow-up studies particularly as po^ltioni in 
Institutional Research have received greater lagitimary. The Departments 
of Higher EdiJcation are awari of tlii need to do more Ir rh© way of monttor- 
ing and avaluatlng programs in operation without Impeding r^sponiiva pro- 
g ramming* 

5 , Continu ati on^ Modification^ or Termination 

Basad Oh riictloni developed to a Pllotj Demonstration, or Full Pro-* 
grami a program nn ay be continued as is, Modified or Termlnatad, 

SOME ISSUES 

Community R t^o grQcs and Needi 

It fs tnoit consistent with the community collage approach for com- 
munity collig^s to identify educational resources as well as adudttionel 
needs in a comrtiun Ity. The community college may function most effeotlvaly 
in some Instancis by acting as a coordinating agent which matches needs to 
resources which are already ^val labia in a Gommunity, The provision of 
such service niey, In some initanceSj involve adapting the existing resource 
in order to r^^pord to a need more effectively^ 

In provfdlrg educat lona 1 service to the community, tha community 
college may strve merely as an informational resource !n 1 inlying needs to 
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noncredit courses already offered. In other casss, it may be that a course 
or program being offered outside of the col legs may be enhanced by offering 
the course or program In cooperation with th© eommunity college with com- 
munity college credit provided. 
Agency Contract 

When a businesi, industry, or some other agency ii providing an 
edueational resources it may be doing so for any number of reasons. A pre* 
iumed major reason Is the identification and davalopmant of personnel who 
would fill positions in the business or industry* Operating apart from 
the community college, the agency would be axpacted to identify persons who 
demonstrate potential for achieving agency purposes,. Thus, on a competency 
continuum (see Chart 1) regarding any given skill or task, an agency might 
identify point ^'Y'* as the point in competency needed to enter a position In 
a given business or industry* Persons who demonstrate competence at a 
level marked point "M'' on the continuum would not be considered for the pro 

g ram . ^ 

Figure 3 
Competency Cont Inuum 
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Regarding admissions to higher educational programs, Arthur Chickaring 
asked m the title of an article several years ago, ''Are Our Best Institu- 
tions Doing the Least?" Referring to soma of our niore prestigious univer- 
sltias and colleges in the country* he suggested that many studanti who 
enter such institutions have already achieved a level of learning or an 
ability to learn that at thi; &- d of a prescribed time the students would 
either have grown very If tie, or they would have grown despite the insti* 
tution's efforts. On the other hand, Chickerlng pointed out that the less 
prestigious colleges and universities (including cofnmunity colleges), with 
less stringent admissions criteria were li-j!:: stuJents froni low points on a 
learning continuum and advancing 'hem a considerable distance. The latter 
institutions were not as likely to rule out students prior to entry into 
the institution* The former Institutions did rule out many students with a 
resulting greater guarantee of ^'success" among those who remained ('^success*' 
meaning that students would achieve a predetermined point on an achievement 
continuum*) That point waSi of course* in reach of most such students with- 
out the Intercession of the Institution, 

The cooperation of an agency and a comniunfty college In offering an 
educational program would presumably lead to a fuller learning program for 
Students «iBlected for an agency progrim. Additional courses, student ser- 
vice programs, and other facilities available at a college would serve to 
enhance the learning opportunities for persons entering an agency educational 
program. There is merit in encouraging cooperation between an agency and a 
community college on the grounds that learning opportunities for persons in 
the agency program would be enhanced. By the same token, there are some 
implications which should be considered. 
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The Commynlty Col lege Approach 

In a contract between a confimunity collage and an outside agency 
(e.g., American Inititute of Banking) where the outside agency continues 
to offer a program of Instruction eisantially as It was prior to the con- 
tract, assurance of a comltment to the cofnmunity college approach needs 
to be made. Central to the development of the community college as an 
alternate form of education Is the proposition that for various reasons 
certain students were unable to gain as much as thay might have gained 
from primary and sacondary school experiences. The cofununlty collage 
represents a commitment of resources to persons who may havs social^psy'- 
chologtcal* financial and/or other kinds of impedlmants to learning. By 
configuring its resources In unique patterns, the community college attempts 
to enhance the self-ccncept of the individual who may have a vary low demon- 
stration cupacity on a given Competency Continuum such as the one discussed 
above. 

Central to the nature of the cormiltmant of the conwunlty collage 
is an expression of trust In the learner which promotes a positive self- 
Image* Nevei .neleis, the community college must take care not to lead 
students to sel f-dal uding experiences* The conmiunlty college student who 
has been attracted by the "open-dooH* must not become fodder for the "revolv 
Ing door J' Once Into the institution, the studant must have accessibility 
to the programs. Support systemi for community collage students are often 
nacassary to the development of posltlvs salf-images. Programs of instruc- 
tion which are offered through the community college must be available and 
accessible to studants who enter the college. This is so because a student 
ori entation rhetorically claimed by the community college implies that It be 
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so. It does not mean that a program offered by a contract Ing agi^insy should 
not meet competency objectives. It does mean that potential for fitting 
into a Job-slot where a minimum of student growth ("M" to ''Y'» on the con-* 
tinuum) Is required Is an Inappropriate measure In and of itself for admis- 
sion to a community college program. 

Implications for Contracting 

It may be the case that a contracting agency would comply with the 
community college approach of making a program available to a broad const!-* 
tuency of students. Under a misconception of upholding standards^ faculty 
who were being monitored by the contracting agency could "cool out" (a la 
Burton Clark) the very students for whom the community college may make a 
difference. In good faith, the "cooling out" would be Implemtnted by faculty 
intarested In admitting students below the "M*' competency level. Hence, It 
is essential that the community college ensure that a student development 
approach (with a learner-orientation) be made while providing some response 
to a business or industry. Standards may be maintained while, at the same 
times having students stretch to achieve those standards* It Is the very 
process of admitting students who are below the competency level "M" that 
the community college claims to have a role in aiding to move to "Y" on the 
competency continuum. The faculty who enter Into arrangements with a com- 
munity college as a part of a contract should be aware of the different thrust 
of the program as It falls under the community college aegis. Moreover, they 
should be made aware that there may be a need to eKamine curriculum configura- 
tions to meet the needs of students who did not make the cut-off point on the 
competency contlnuufti* 
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Re convne n d a 1 1 on s 

The contractfng of learning programs between a Qommunlty college and 
an agency outside of the college-points out the special need for workshops, 
CQurias, and other professional development programs for potentiil faculty 
to become aware of the community college approach and to be able to Impliment 
the approach in the appropriate learning environment. The need for providing 
professional development programs for potential faculty in contracting pro* 
grams Is not peculiar. Such programs are essential for adjunct faculty, new 
faculty and even for sen lor faculty. Developing faculty sensitivity and 
awarenesi to the unique needs of community college students is a program 
which is pertinent to the Curriculum Development Process, 

Equally important is the notion of developing curricula responses 
which address itudents and community educational needs at their present levels 
There should be an unswerving commitment to high standards while offering pro- 
grammatic responses aimed to aid the commun ity-at-l arge achieve them. The 
process of curriculum development and implementation should be streamlined in 
order that the community college may ensure a learnerrorientedj student^ 
development model to curriculum development. While businessei and industries 
may express certain educational needs to the community college, the colleges 
must be certain that curricula provide accessibility while maintaining stan- 
dards without selecting students out according to some arbitrary business or 
industry pre-^educat ion requirement* 
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CHAPTER TEN 

THE VALUE OF OCCUPATIONAL AND LIBERAL ABTS EDUCAmON 

IN THE 
COJMUNITY COLLEOE 

The inteniity of the discussions, both emotional and logical, 
across this nation concerning the value of occi^ational and liberal 
arts education is now in a critical stage. Professional JoumaU abound 
in these discusiions and nationaUy distributed magaElnes are canning 
lead articles on liberal arts and career education, vocational education 
and occupational education. 

All these diicusslons and debates enable one to realize that 
forces for change have been initiated. Olie eitliens of this country, 
edueatora and non-educators, are questioning these proposed or Inferred 
changei. Changes that might be of the magnitude used to describe the 
ascent of man - he has beeun a journey into a destiny from which he 
cannot return. 

The first question that should be asked about the value of 
occi^ational and liberal arts education is "Is there any value?" The 
only value that may logically be determined is the occi^atlonal and 
liberal arts eanoation are a means to an end. Biis end is to have a 
life that is satisfactory to the individual and to the society in which 

the individual lives. 

One can probe deeply into the tteaning of life, ' Ti» some "getting 
ahead" is the meaning of life. Few people ask, "Getting ahead of >rtiat?" 
For many preparation for an after life is the puirose of this life. 
What you do for making a living ii evaluated as being of no ln^ort.ance. 
To others helping pe^le to have a better life in this world is the 
ultimate meaning of life. 
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Whatevar my one defines lifej we do spend our lives in a 
society, the Amarlcm society^ in which the individual Is still con- 
sidered In^ortants smd even sacrad* It is a sad eltuation for these 
Individuals to be able to earn a living and not enjoy life* On the 
other hand, it is very ftnistratlng for j;;^'Tiduali educated to enjoy 
life yet inaapable of earning a decant living. 

It should be stressed that tha huinan society consists of five 
Institutions that evolved over millions of years* Thasa institutions 
are family * educations govemmants eoonottgr aad religion, Kia Indi- 
vidual, it can be .assumed, must be able to function within each of 
these Institutions* In addition to thase hunmn Institutions ara the 
physical surroundings which tha Individual must racognlze and maintain 
for survival. 

Another question that occurs Is, "Why is the quaatlon^ tha 
value of occipatlonal wtid liberal arts education? Why have these baan 
separated into two such separata Idantitles? Why have educators sapara^ 
ted knowledge to such a point that wa are cjuotad making such atataments 
as did Donald Barr, headmastar of Dalton School^ Jtoihatt^i 
"Courses In 'life adjustment' -^-^ driver safety, oonsutter education 
should be rasarv^d for those children irtiosa innata abilltlas are such 
that they can do nothing with Ufa but adjust to it*.,(6i39). With 
ii'6,000 people killed last year In automobile accldants It seems everyone 
should have this education. And cons^er educatloni How can ainy in- 
telligent parson iay only one segraant of society should be taught consumar 
practlca? Mr* Barr should not be singled out* Educators and editorial 
writers of our nation's major papers are standing in line to make such 
statements. "^7 4 



I hypothesize that wa hava not given a libaralizlng aducation 
one which allows enjoyment of life and the ability to eara a decent 
living, Wa have taught them one without the other. To e^hailEe thli 
h^rpothesls^ consider the following questions. Why are so majiy persona 
displeased with their jobs or life? Suicide rates are not low. vmy 
is there so much seeKlng to escape, divorce, destruction of the lajrid? 
Why do so many people sit in front of television sets md watch progrMis 
and advertisements that insult a six year ol&% intalllgence? 

The R^al Bank of Cstfiada publishes a newsletter, IJiey have 

captured the assence of education for each person* 

Education is a lifelong pursuit, Whatever a person does in 
life demands preparation, m& since evaiyday is a new day with 
new requirements ha needs to face every dawn with renewed quali- 
fications, h 

Education is not something that goei on for a certain number of 
years \mtil it is capped by a graduation ceremony^ whereypea it 
ends forever. An advertisement for Great Books has an Illustration 
representing a gravestone on which Is Insoribadi -'Hera lies the 
mind of John Doe, who at age 30 stopped thinking (13:1)*" 



REDIRKTIOir FOR EDUCATION 



Prior to and during Vtold War II there was eonslderable effort 
to design the future of liberal arts education* Of these efforts the 
Harvard Report seems prominent. Jamas B* Conant in introducing the reader 
to the purpose of the Harvard Reports General Education in a Free Society , 
wrotei 

The heart of the problem of a geneial education is the eontinuaJice 
of the liberal and humane traditiCiii. Neither the mere acquisition of 
Information nor the develcpment of special skills and talents can 
give the broad basis of understanding which is essential if our 
civilisation Is to be preserved. No one wishes to dlaparage the im- 
portance of being 'well informed- ' But even a good grounding in 
mathematics and the physical and biological science, combined with 
an ability to read and write several foreign languages, does not 
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provide a sufficiant educational background for citizens of a fme 
countiv* For such a program lacKi cantae^t with both mm^B emotional 
experience as m Individual and his practical ej^arlence as a 
gregarloua animal^ It ineiud^s little of vhat was once taioro as 
*the wisdom of the ages,' and might nowadayi be described as 'our 
cultural pattern,* It inelud^s no history^ no art, no literature^ 
no phllogophy. Unless the edueatlonal proceSi includes ^ each 
level of inaturlty soma continuing contact with those fields in 
which value judgmants are of prima l^ortajioej it must fall short 
of the ideal. The student in high school^ In college Wd In graduate 
school muit be eoncemedj in part at least >dth the words * right' 
and 'wrong • in both the ethical arid the mathematloal sense* 

There is nothing new in such educational goals | what la new in 
this century in the United States la their application to a system 
of unlverial education (aUrlx), 

Conant wrote furthers today wa are concaniad with a 

general education a liberal education not for the relatively 
few, but for a nmltltude (2Uilx) J* 

^e Harvard CorBmittee in 19^5 recognised that liberal arts educa- 
tion as they viewed it traditional^ was not aufficlent for the present 
day. They wrote: 

we I rwlier) of the ii^ortance of sh^ training for 

students wUt. :c^rul to go into scientific or technological work. 
Such BKpe^imz^ is important for the general education of all* Most 
students who expect to go to college are now offered m ataost wholly 
verbal type of preparatory training, while h^d training and the 
direct manipulation of objects are mainly reserved for the vocational 
fields* This Is a aarious mistaHe, The VOThlsh student naads to 
know how to do things and make things as rmoh as do those students 
who do not plan to take further intellectual training {2kiX73)* 

The Harmrd Committee ^s speaking about the seccmdary school. 

I believe the same is true of any level of a person's education* The 

Harvard Committee Inferred this when they stated, '-The lack of sh^ 

training Is at present (and still is In 1975) a most serious deterrent 

to entry Into all types of technological work and to college md post 

graduate training in science, medicine and engineering (a^:l60)," 
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The Harvard Conanittee wae hajndicappnd In its analysis of the 
inclusion of the technological aipect$ Into a person's education heeause 
of the members ' tmfimilarlty with technblogy. Basically they knew it 
waa ittporfcant for all person^ education but they were unable to con- 
ceptualii^e a plM for the technological aspeeta within a liberal educa*^ 
tion* 

It may be clear to you now that I toclude occupatlciikl or vooa^ 
tlonal education aa a part of a liberal arte edueation, Wiila aome 
persona may not agree with this concept? it la the smm concept aa that 
of the American Vocational Aisociatlon, Within this Asgoolation ttera 
are fifteen dlvlsiona raging frra agricultura and buaineas to industrial 
arts and technical education. Bhaae divisions within the AVA have not 
lost their Identity and are itronger due to their being a part of the 
AVA, Occupational education is necessaiy for all persona and la, 
tharefore^ Ineacapably a part of liberal arts* 

To illustrate this necessary alliancas on mora than one occasion 
an occupational or yecatlonal educator has Indlcatad that if the studenta 
ware shifted to a teclmlcal Inatituta the students could ba tauight the 
correct attitude a for living* An examination of the curricula of theae 
institutes revaaled no plana to teach attitudes. Thare vmra few or no 
socialising activities. 1 am awe that iB^portant attitudes towrd work 
are taught, yat, work attitudea are only a part of the attitudes a person 
needs for life* 
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LiBEMAIi ARTS UNDER ATTACK 
Liberal arts Liducation Is in trouTDle. 

Garlwid Parker (197^) observed, *^Wlth rliing educational eost 
factors, the ipongorshlp of the liberal arti, that allegedly do not 
prspare students to "do anything^" has increasingly been q^uestioned. 
Students deriving from the dliadvwtaged and minority groupi ganarally 
elect career education cations that will provide Job asiuranca first 
and pursue the humanities later, if at all (U63)." toe present accnomio 
situation has accented the student^ attitudes, "Confronted "by hard 
times, today's college graduates are heading for the world of work with 
ne^ prlerities - a Job first, 'relavance' second (Ss^^^^S).'' 

Kenneth 0, Gehret, Education editor of Bhe Christian Science 
Monitor^ wote, "U.S* higher education appears to be shifting to^rd 
putting job training ahead of a liberal aducation* la it practical 
reform or a lapse into educational mediocrity (S'FS)*" 

James Hitchcock^ a nationally known highly regarded historian^ 

St* Louis University discussed Liberal Arts and ^elr Economies in 1972* 

^en the smoke of canipus battles finely clears, the 
most distinguished easualty within the unlvarslty's raiik is 
likely to be the traditional liberal arts (11^69)* 

Hltchcoek states further* 

It is essentially perspective >*ilch the liberal arts have 
always sought to provide and, with persptctivaj tolerance (11:72). 

, * . the, best long-term guaremtea of a hmoane social con- 
sciousness may lie in a broad, theoretical, apparently "uaaless" 
education which nonetheleas gives the student a perspeetlve which 
can lead to tolerance and iyapathy (lii73)* 
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Can persons in occupational education claim that an occupational 
education gives a person a "humane social consciouineis"T An analysis 
of history reveals that this is not so. An occ^ational education does 
give a person the attitudes to succeed in work - aiid, also, the technologic 
cal skills to obtain entry level employment. But a social coniclousnese? 
Probably not I 

Possibly one of the syrnptoms of the times which Indicates persons 
who have lost their perspective of life is the workaholic. 

The workaholic "drops out of the hiunan community, * , *and eats, 
drinks and sleeps his Job (12:^2)." 

CHANGING LIBERAL ARTS ANT. oCUPATIONAL EDUCAHON 

Forces for change were mentioned earlier. What art bowb of the 

forces/concept B for change? U.S. Commissioner of Education^ Terrell Bell^ 

speaking to the Coimcil of Small Private Oollegan^ Jwiuary 15 1 1975 1 stated: 

To send young men and women into today's world armed only with 
Arintotle, Freud, and Heramlngvmy is like sending a lamb Into the 
licn^s den. It is to delude them as well as ourselves* But if we 
give young men and women a useful skill, we giva them not only the 
means to earn a good living, but also the cOTortimity to do soma- 
thing constructive and useful in our society. 

We need to liberalize vocational education (and educatorB) 
and vocationalize liberal education (and educators). In the process 
we will attain the full purpose of education* 

In Newsncrtes of the Phi Delta Kappan J o urnal (l8) it raported 

tf at the Federal Government is creating ten centers to become operational 

in the 1975-76 school year. Tlv: purpose of the centers Is to provide 

career selection and exploration information. The rationale for such 

action is the government's interest "in breaking down the barrlera between 

the educational specialists who run the schools and the coiTporationi m& 

unions concerned with jobs in the real world, (U38)*" IffiW Secretaiy, 
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Casper Weinberger indicated . , We certainly have ^ plan , . . to 
eliminate or reduce the amount of time in school thfi epent on the 
huinanltleB and on the basic coursea of education that have ben developed 
over the years 

aidney Marl^nd, former U#B, Commissioner of Education "*eportad: 

In an att'.errf^t to create a level of cot^atibillty between the 
liberal arts education and vocational educatlonji Coluntola University 
is making chatiges in Its luatructlonal approaehes. Th^ Jhangafi are 
designed to bring acaderalelans and vocationallitB into harifmy with 
each other. The effort is based on the rationale that there is no 
one liberal educfition ^Ich can be given to all students to sc^tirrO 
the demand for "Vvhat every student ought to taiow (I3:2l8)." 

Gehret after examining the plans of Die Garaegie Corporation to 

invest five million into Increasing the practicality of the liberal arts, 

the Mellon Foundation ajid varioois authorltiei in education concluded* 

The liberal arts were coneidared the cornarstone of prepara- 

tion for a well-roun^ satisfying life and for citizenship in a 
democracy* TlB same nt can still be made. Added to that now 

is the contention thttu geti^Ing ahead in a career^ even in a taehnolo- 
glcal society, demajids a broadei dLCkground than limltod job knowledge 
and skills. 

If it is true^ as aiithorlties predict ^ that the average American 
win change Jobs eveiy seven years in the decades ahead, then the 
ability to adjust to new situations would appear to be a valid argu- 
ment for broad preparation for woik and life, 

A blending of the liberal arts with career education^ rather 
than conflict between them for student loyalties ^ could be the wave 
of the future on U. S* Campuses {8'F-3)* 

Samuel Maczko summarized the situation which occupational and 

liberal arts educators face and must solve* 

The combining of liberal arts and occi^ational education into one 
concept is the message of career education at the post-secondary level, 
'Hie conten^orary yoimgsters of today desire to become usefully eiqployed 
and finanelally inc ^ andent in life, and they are seeking to accomplish 
this in a time when employers want technically coapetent efflployees 
and the job market is tight* The perpetuation of the dichotomy between 
academic and vocational education will not solve the problems of 
education (14:^+). 
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Itie agents for chajige seem to be at the Federal aovernmenl level, 
^•^at are the attitudcjs of the public? 

An exanrple of a public opinion poll was done for the Offic^j of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by the Unlveriity of Illinois 
Survey Research Laboratory (Greenville Advocate ^ June 197^)* In 
answer to the quest ion^ "What should be the most Important goal of 
public education?" the reply rated first overall b^ students ajid adults 
vras "t encourage a positive attitude toward learning." 

Career and vocational education were rated tap overall as de- 
serving more money by the general -rubllc, public opinion leaders, school 
board membe^\g, sehool administrators, teaohero .and students. However ^ 
the goal of "providing opportunities for training for future worlfJ' was 
rated only eighth by the teaehers and ninth by principals. 

"Providing students with es^erience to encourage them to be 
good cltlsens" was rated least Importajit by students. But adult groups 
listed it In third plriee (1'9)* 

If one assumes that Illinois is r^resentatlva of other states, 
publiv^^ opinion parallels that of the leaders In the Federal Government* 
Note, however^ that the educators' priorities are in conflict with this 
opinion. 

TOO MJCH CHANGE 

Is there going to be too much ch^ige? Parker after m extensive 
study of statistics concerning the two-year colleges, the politics arid 
legislation e^rassed his pinion thus* 
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In the view of this writer, the 6aGillo.ting pendulum of 
educational public opinion, . . has swung, or may swing 
too far from the academic biise of the liberal arte. Indeed, 
the caution flags should be out agp^inat an educational course 
that leads to a continual restriction of the liberal arts and 
generf education so that career education^- prog'ramSs while 
apparc cly being broadened in their vocational scopes are in 
effect being narrowed into overly epeclaliEed career education 

This is not to denigate the career education-^ options - 
indeed^ this writer has been most supportive of them - but 
there will be a need for balance between them and the liberal 
arts studies (20^+63). 

James A. Peteraon and Dick Park examined the poaaible pitfalls 

or' career education ^-^^ and voiced this concern i 

Career education^ the most esqpansive human resources develop- 
ment program the government has ever proposed, could, depending 
upon the value systems which it e^ouaai, be near the final step in 
subord ' atin,*:: the education system to the production system, it ia 
possible that historians of the future will look upon our time as 
another Dark Age, this time blanketed by industry rather than the 
church (22:621). 



NEANING FOR CO'MJNITY COLLEOES 



What does all of this discussion, debate ajid planning by the 
Federal f}cvernment ajid foundations such as The Carnegie Foundation ima 
Mellon Foundation mean to you? It neans that you are going to have to 
change, whether you consider youroalf an occTj^atlonal or liberal arts 
educator* 



Career education as used by Parker is actually Occupational 
Education, i^e*, preparation for job entry level. 

Career education is an educational process that Is integrated 
within any curriculum to enable an individual to assess his or 
her capabilities and assess these capabilities for succeeding 
within the world of work. 
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Change f u not easy to initiate or to do. As you may knov, 
Socratei was "invited" to drink hemlock ¥hen he proposed changing the 
currlculiun in the educational syatem of ?iii time. Change is a daily part 
of our lives* Hie societal values of ^at should be taught chajnge* So 
each eduoawOr rau^t chajige, but according to an intelligent assessment 
of what that change If it is made may cause- 
In considering change 5 it must first be remembered that the 
community college education, excluding continuing education^ is design-^ 
ed for two years* ^is is not enough tim to give adequate liberal 
arts education or occupational education - at leaat one that educators 
seem to want to give. The time limitation means we must qutiatlon what 
we are teaching. 

Conceiiiing the limitations of time, the occupational edv^^ai^ t* 
should remember the term "entry level coi:^etencyp " There nm;y be 
tendency to overteach some skills and knowledge, 'Bie experienced techni- 
cian (or even engineer) becomes the goal of ^timum education rather 
than the skills and knowledge needed for successful entiy into work* 
Progrsuns or copses can be initiated for ^grading persons once they 
graduate. 

The liberal arts educator faces the problem of time and hence 
the selection of the more i^ortant aspects of a liberalizing education. 
The selection process will depend v^on establishing criteria. Perhaps 
some criteria may be derived from this problem* Occ^atlonal educators 
know that one of the greatest problems In business a^d industry is persona 
Inability to conmunlcate ajtid work with aaeh other* The question then 
is "How call we (occi^ational and liberal arts educators) design a cur- 
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riculum to teach attitudes to enable the students to conununicate and 
work with others on the job?'- The same question can also contain the 
words 'off the job*' 

If you were to examine the ourricula of some four-year college?; 
and universities you woul^l rind two departments^ e*g., history and 
technology, offering a similar course , Hlstoiy of Technology, Therefore, 
articulation within the college must be acconjillshed, mipllcation of 
effort within the two years is very costly to the student, 

Gehret wrote about conflict between occupational and liberal 
arts educators for '\^tudent loyaltiea*" We must realize that we "fight" 
for student loyalty both consciously and unconsciously. We must ask, 
"Have I given any student/s verbal or non-verbal e.Kpressions of disapproval 
of an area of study?'' ^^L&ir^leB of yerbal respon'^ies might be^ They have 
lost contact with reality? or i'ou won't get ahead in that area? We 
must ask: what facts ex/ tn or disprove such statement a. 

There are Inferences in every media which tend to alienate oe- 
cupational and liberal arbs educators from each other* A recent television 
pT^ogram had one actor portraying a construction foreman. Of course 5 a 
beautiful girl asked hlmj "You have a bffiA (masters in business admini- 
stration) and are working in constmctlon??" A novel on teenagers had 
one scene where a girl stopped dating a senior because he was plaraiing 
to attend a technical institute. 

A novel experience occurred when I moved to New Jersey, My hobby 
is gardening so I was digging in the yard one week after moving to my 
new home. One of the neighbors walked over to see what I doing* 
During the conversation the person asked what 1 did. I sa^ woi ;wed 
at Rutgers University, The person asked, "As a custodian?" "No" I 
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replied, "I am a profeisor In tha Sraduate School of Education.'- The 
perion's immediate response was, "And you're working with your handsl" 

Again, referring to Gehret*s eonclusion that "If it la true, , * 
that the average American wi3JL chaiige dobi every ieven years in the 
deoadeg ahead, then the ability to adjust to new situations would 
appear to be a valid argument for broad praparation for work and life 
(8:F-3)* For occupational educators this means curriculum must be 
rtructure^ on a cluster concept rather than a single job concept* 
Angelo Gillie is but one person who recoimnends this concept for preparj.iig 
people for the future. The llbfsral arts educator must project to the 
future to predict life demaiids ajid structure the curricultmi accordii^lY, 

The liberal arts educs^tor must find out what occ\q>ational 
potential there la for person/i who nave aptitude ar^d/or tuli 
31beral arts studies. I* personally, cannDt remember after yeard 
of English m& English Literabiire In high school and three years of the 
same In college of any mentlOM of potential jobs for persona who excelled 
In aiglish. It does not require much time to intergrate such informa* 
tion into the curriculum* Tliose parBons advocating career education 
(ncrt occupational education) are sayi]^ it is necsssary to integrabe 
such Information into every curricula In the schools* 

In summary, the value of occupational and liberal arts education 
in the coramimlty college is a mmB to m end* The end being life that 
is satlsfactoi^ to the individual and society. Occupational education 
should give persons the technological skills to obtain enti^ level 
enployment and also attitudes to succeed in work* Liberal arts educa- 
tion should give persons a '-Huroajie social consciousness*" Occup itlonal 
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nnd liberal arts education are ).oth eBBnntxr.l to n ^^217 p<^v-;vu?i. 

The comniimlty college is gaining rr^^^*uch. A ccrrunent in \LH. 
News & y/or'' Repoi"t shows the effect coram\n;.lty collegeo can have* 

"The rapid spread of community anil junior nolleges means life 
in a small town no longer has to be an educuMonal or cultmml exile 
(23' US), I am equating the words "educational or cultural"' to meaJi 
occupational and liberal arts education. The society wants them. They 
must be available. 
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